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In presenting a volume of ‘Our Rural Churches”? to the public the author 
has experienced some little difficulty in the matter of selection. Where each 
and all claim attention by architectural features, historical associations, or local 


beauty, opinions will differ materially in respect of the subject chosen. 


The Churches of our country form a valuable record of the times, and in the 
mixture of style generally found in them we are led to journalize events, for, 
unlike the present, the past will generally furnish us with an approximate of date 


through the handiwork of the mason. 


During a period of more than four hundred years the style of ecclesiastical 
building slowly and gradually progressed; but although nearly every village 
possessed some curious example, very little popular curiosity was excited, until an 
attempt to describe the several styles and periods was made in the beginning of 
the present century, and_ sufficient interest awakened to Preserve, acmaiat aS 


possible, that which remained of them. 


The Norman, early English, decorated, and perpendicular, merging one into 
the other through the above period of years, formed an infinite variety in their 


several transitions, and rendered the first attempt to distinguish them a work of 


Vill PREFACE. 


much care and consideration. The florid Gothic which grew out of the perpen- 
dicular seems to have been the culminating point of construction and elaboration; 
and in the mausoleum of the seventh Henry we see a crowning work of excellence 
and beauty. From this period, however, a retrograde step seems to have taken 
place, whilst the subsequent dissolution of the religious houses seemed to hasten 


that decay in taste which had hitherto distinguished the Gothic builders. 


Independently, however, of construction or elaboration, there is in the Rural 
Church that which awakens other emotions of the mind beside admiration, and in 
that calm and repose which usually invest them, the memento to the great, and 


the ‘short and simple annals of the poor,’’ are read with like sympathy. 


The descriptive history of these structures is necessarily.a condensed one, as 


full justice to each subject might involve a separate volume. 


The object, therefore, of the present work has been to make such a generalization 
as would preserve an agreeable history, illustrated in that popular mode which 


of late seems to have been universally adopted. 


London, December, 1869. 
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T. Nicholas Church, Leeds, in the county of Kent, is a very fair specimen of 

that mixed or rather transition style of architecture, where the massiveness of 
the Norman seems yielding to a lighter and more graceful proportion, which in 
the course of time entirely superseded it. 

A spacious edifice; it is in the square tower which the builder has planted on 
the ground as a veritable ‘‘tower of strength,’ that the Norman work is seen, and 
which has remained intact many hundred years, as have other institutions, through 
the same period, hard and durable, but in many instances scarcely so harmless 
as this old picturesque square tower in the wealdon of Kent. 

In common with nearly all our old churches, the exterior gives ample proof of 
alteration and addition in succeeding styles, but it is in the interior, especially 
where the division of the aisles from the nave shew this transition, and in the 
high pointed arches, springing from octagonal columns slightly cavettoed, that the 
commencement of ‘‘Early English’? becomes manifest. 

There is a piscina and three stone seats in the chancel. 

A very handsome mural monument, at the east end of the south aisle, is erected 
to the memory of Sir Roger Meredith, Bart., of Leeds Abbey, who died in 
December, 1738, et. 64. 

Another elaborate monument records the interment of Jane, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Palmer, and relict of William Meredith. 

As far as I am able to learn, no monuments or brasses are found bearing 
inscription of the Crevequers, spelt originally Crevecceur, many of whom, with 
others of note, were buried in the Abbey Church, the entire demolition of which, 
in 1790, is recorded on an inscribed stone in the south aisle of the church, and 
seems the only memorial of departed greatness. 


The register dates from 1575. 
I. B 
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The village is situate five miles from Maidstone, and beside the church, it contains 
objects of aden interest in the ‘castle,’ in the remembrance of an abbey, 
and in Battle Hall adjoining the church, and supposed to be coeval with the abbey, 
some portions of which latter building were remaining in 1795. This Abbey Church 
was destroyed soon after the dissolution of the religious houses, but it is said to 
have been a very magnificent building, founded in the reign of Henry the First 
by Robert Crevequer, for regular canons of the order of St. Austen. It is to be 
regretted that the remains were entirely pulled down and removed in 1790, 1795. 

The castle of Leeds has some historical interest attached to it. Built soon after 
the Conquest, much of the lower part is original work, the principal portion dates 
perhaps about 1280, éemp. Edward the First. Richard the Second and Joan of 
Navarre, second Queen of Henry the Fourth, have been within these walls; the 
latter as prisoner under an accusation of conspiracy against Henry the Fifth. 
Archbishop Chichele also presided here at the trial of the Duchess of Gloucester, 
in 1440. Prior to this, howéver, Leeds Castle had been besieged; and in the 
disturbed times of Edward the Second’s reign, it was the scene of one of those 
feudal dramas not uncommon to the period; for the Lord Badlesmere had joined 
the insurgents, and the Queen, in her progress to Canterbury, being refused 
admittance, so incensed Edward, that he laid siege to the castle, and hanged the 
keeper, (one Colepepper)—a summary mode of proceeding, which in due course of 
time met with even a more terrible retribution. 

Considerable additions were made to this castle in the time of Henry the Eighth, 
and much of it was rebuilt as recently as 1822. 

The surrounding country is replete with associations of an interesting character, 
and there are few more romantic rides than in a circuit of twenty-five or thirty 
miles, of which Maidstone is the centre. 

I remember some years since, in an early introduction to this part of the country, 
riding by night through this weald of Kent, from Tunbridge to Maidstone, by way 
of Town Malling. It was in the hop-picking time, and the “yield’’ not having 
been good, many who had travelled to find work, were reduced to marauding on 
the roads. Groups of dusky and swathed figures gathering round their fires in 
the night season, (then September,) were met with here and there a little out of 
the road. The imperfectly-clad and picturesque figures, as the fire gleamed fitfully 
upon them, with the gloomy hills, in which Kits-Coty House lay embosomed for a 
background, brought to the imagination somewhat vividly the ‘‘watch fires’? of the 
men of Kent in the ages long past away, and where in these same hills the 
standard of the ‘‘White Horse’’ floated over the victor! 

Kent retains certain customs and privileges not common to other counties, such, 
for example, as the Tenure of Gavelkind, which William the First granted them 
to hold as heretofore they had done. The old chronicles say that the “Men of 
Kent’? met and surrounded the Norman Duke in his way to Dover, at a place 
called Swanscombe, near Gravesend, and with the large boughs they carried, 
appeared like a moving wood, and so the Duke was induced to oi them their 
request, whose place was in the van of battles. 

A distinction not without a difference in its ‘morale,’ for a man of Kent, in 
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respect of original conquest, says his countrymen made terms and were not con- 
quered; and in making terms with the Norman, they have retained their old customs 
and privileges. 

The Kentish peasant to this day is not the cast-down and abject being found 
unfortunately in too many of our rural districts. He is respectful without being 
cringing; and whilst subordinate in duty, he is sufficiently plain and honest in his 
speech and bearing to shew that even the labourer who is worthy his hire need 
not forego the independence and freedom of a man. 

Leeds Church is celebrated for its peal of ten bells, and their chimes could 
have scarcely ceased on the evening of the 2nd. of June, 1648, when the guns of 
Fairfax were heard reverberating in the surrounding hills whilst storming the town 
of Maidstone. The rights of the Englishman were here argued in a six hours’ fight. 
Two hundred men lay dead upon this battle ground; thirteen hundred prisoners, 
four hundred horses, and eight pieces of ordnance were in the hands of the Par- 
liamentary General. For the zeal of the Kentish men had induced them to demand 
with the sword that which the men of Surrey had peaceably petitioned for, and 
had been refused by a Parliament, grown now more aggressive and tyrannical than 
the prerogative of the Crown. 

Five hundred and eighty-two years had passed away; hamlets and villages had 
been destroyed, that hunting grounds should be established, and the first instalment 
of our ““Game Laws” introduced. Hands and ears had been lopped off the muti- 
nous and discontented Saxon, that is to say if he were in humble life: the Norman 
Duke spared the “Big Pig’’ as a rule—it was the little one who was made squeak; 
but in the former good guarantee was accepted for future allegiance. 

Castles had been built to awe these ‘‘Saxon swine’’ into submission, and the 
feudal lords of them had mingled their dust in the contiguous church or nearest 
abbey, which they had endowed to the Glory of God with the lands not their own. 
The ‘“‘Celt’’ had been hunted down in his last retreat, and ‘Wales’ was a ‘shambles’ 
when the ‘‘Decorated”’ period of architectural beauty had its beginning. Feudalism, 
however, as impatient of restraint as it is exacting in its subordinates, made their 
own the people’s cause, and the rights and liberties of the subject became 
acknowledged with what variation and disturbance the page of history declares. 

Verily had this old Norman tower been a sentient thing, it would have vibrated 
to the distant thunder in these Kentish hills. Though the winged shafts no longer 
hiss through the air, nor the blood-stained mace accompanies the crucifix, the death 
shot is as fatal as the one, and the sword point accompanies the Bible with as 
dread a vengeance as the other. At that period when the spirit of party ran so 
high, both Puritan and Royalist might have listened to the heady fight from this 
old Norman relic, and exclaimed, as the oak is said to have whispered to the 
beech, ‘“‘Brother, we must take it for our pains.”’ 
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i Hitec miles from Hyde Park Corner, on the south-western road, and situated 
pleasantly on the banks of the Thames, is Fulham village. 

Lying away from the iron arteries, the tide of population has not set in this 
direction with so quick a flow, for there is no ‘‘Fulham Station,’’ and the shriek 
of the Railway whistle can but be heard ‘‘afar,’’ like the ‘“‘Thunder of the War” 
in ‘‘My Pretty Page.’ It is, however, bounded by an iron road on its eastern 
limit, and precisely on the site of the Kensington canal, (by whose sedgy banks 
and osier beds the dreamy Barge moved but recently,) rushes the train. 

The human freight may be delivered, nay, have hitherto been safely delivered at 
two points on this boundary, viz., Chelsea and West Brompton Stations; but the 
heart and centre of this suburban retreat is reached by the omnibus. Even the 
Ease her! Stop her! of the Citizen and Iron Boat Company is heard but in the 
summer season, and then on the opposite shore, separated by the Thames, but 
united by that quaint wooden structure which spans it, whose timbered zigzags 
bear a striking resemblance to that primzeval engineering introduced in the painted 
blind, where the figures (generally anglers) appear equivalent to the ‘Breaking 
weight.”’ 

The inhabitants of Fulham, therefore, enjoy their old repose with the advantage 
of the railway within an easy distance, either on its eastern limit or from its 
southern boundary. ‘ 

From Purser’s Cross to Fulham is as yet undesecrated by the speculative 
builder, and even now, in the bloom of May, the cuckoo or the wood pigeon’s 
note may be heard in the recesses of the groves which diversify the market grounds 
spreading from Parson’s Green to the Thames. 

When, however, any aquatic display takes place, Fulham and its neighbour 
Putney are up and doing. Who has not witnessed the annual struggle between 
Oxford and Cambridge, with London looking on? the pleasant excitement on 
the Putney side at the Star and Garter? What parallel but the Chrysalis and 
Butterfly”? is to be found in the lively waiter, who, shaking himself from his 
winter’s lethargy, hails light blue and purple as the harbingers of summer. Whether 
we pursue our route by Parson’s Green Lane, or by the main road to Fulham, 
the locality is full of interesting associations; and, in fact, from Knightsbridge 
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hither, sufficiently interesting reminiscences have been brought together to fill a 
very agreeable little volume. 

We will now, however, wander into the churchyard, under the sombre avenue of 
““yew trees shade” which arches the path from Church Row to the northern entrance, 
and in our way to the “Bishop’s Walk” turn round to look at the church. 

In the quiet that is perceived whilst looking at this old, grey, and somewhat 
lofty tower, we begin to think what sort of a locality it must have been when the 
Dane was here in 879, or even before this, if Erkenwald, Bishop of London, 
duly appreciated this grant of the manor from Tyrhtilus, Bishop of Hereford, in 
or about the year 691: but this was long before the Anglo-Norman mason had 
set out his work, or made his trowel ring upon the stones of the first Fulham 
Church, or, as he paddled his boat up stream, little dreamed of the athletee who 
who would one day “‘strive’’ past the ‘‘Crab tree.” 

At what period the first church was built it is impossible to say. Bowack, in 
his “Antiquities of Middlesex,’ and who writes in 1705, says, “‘At the northern 
entrance against the wall are several coats of arms on each side of the door, 
probably of the founders; some of these are quite defaced, and the others so worn 
and abused that there hardly remains anything from which light may be gathered, 
nor any account of such inscription from even the most ancient inhabitants.” 

This is no surprise, however, for ‘‘ancient inhabitants” of a secluded village, 
as Fulham must have been in 1705, were not likely to be either sufficiently 
interested or learned in such matters. Moreover he speaks of the church as not 
being one of great antiquity, describing it in good condition, without an appearance 
of ‘“‘patching up since its first erection.’”’ A century later it 1s sometimes described 
as an ‘“‘ancient stone building,’’ consisting of nave, chancel, and two aisles, with 
a tower at the western end ninety-five feet in height. In 1798 Lysons observes 
that ‘during a repair, the old battlements were thrown down, and modern ones 
substituted, thereby defacing that uniformity which had previously existed.” 

Although we fail to find vestiges of an earlier date than that which Lysons 
assigns to it, there is little doubt of a church existing on this site ‘‘time out of 
mind.’’ In the near neighbourhood of Chelsea a Synod was held in 816, under 
Wulfred, Archbishop of Canterbury, where the first form of consecrating churches 
occurs; and in the year 879 the Danish army encamped at Fulham for the winter. 
Passing over a period of some five hundred years the present church rose on the 
same site, 

Built of rubble or unsquared stone, the tower is divided into four stories, separated 
by string courses. The angular buttresses denote the period and decrease by four 
stages of water tables, of respectively one, two, three, and six weatherings, dying 
into the square immediately underneath the upper string course, which latter has 
grotesques projecting from the hollow of the moulding. Each storey is pierced 
with a window, and, as shewn in the plate, the pointed, the four-centred, and 
square-headed are employed. At the south east angle an octagonal turret rises 
some few feet above the parapet, on which is placed the vane. 

Dr. Edwards, Chancellor to the Bishop of London, gave the sum of £80, January 
gth., 1618, for a gallery, and lead to the steeple,—this seems the first minute of 
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repair; also £16 for vestry school-house, erected near the north door in 1630. 
Then Robert Limpany, churchwarden, gave, or rather charged, the parish with 
4160 for the new roofing, beautifying, and enlightening the same church. Then a 
clock was given by Mr. Goslinge, on the 14th. of August, 1664; and so the clock 
brings us to the bells, the constant appendage to every parish church of the 
Saxons, and mentioned as such in the laws of Athelstan. (Quere) how old were 
these bells when recast by Ruddle, and tuned by Harrison the inventor of the Time 
Keeper, anno 1759? 
Upon each bell is an inscription, as follows:— 


No 1.—This bell was recast by Ruddle, 1759. 
2.—The gift of the Vestry, by subscription, 1727. 
3.—Ex domo Gulielmus Skelton, Gent. 
4.—Ex domo Gulielmus Skelton, Gent. 
5.—Peace and good neighbourhood. 
6.—John Ruddle cast us all. 
7.—Prosperity to the Church of England, 1729. 
8.—Prosperity to the parish, 1729. 
g.—Francis Conyers, churchwarden. 

10.—I to the church the living call, 
And to the grave I summon all. 


Nor do their tones belie the intent of some of their inscriptions as in the calm 
summer’s eve they are wafted over the waters of the Thames. 

Amongst the monuments and inscriptions the following are not without interest 
for their antiquity, and approximate to the date of the church, and which existed 
n ‘“‘Weevers’’ time.—Johannis Thorley, anno 1445. 

On the floor of the chancel is a figure in brass of a priest, with this inscription :— 
Hic jacet majister Wilhelimus hai: super vicarius istius ecclesiz, qui ob 5th. 
die November 1471. . 

Hic jacet Lora filia Johannis Blount 1480. 

A brass of Sir Sampson Norton, Master of the Ordnance to King Henry the 
Eighth, 1517. 

One to Sir William Butts, Knight, ong Physician to King Henry the Eighth, 
1545. 

And a very curious one of Margaret Suanders, discovered in 1770, in digging 
for the foundation of a column when the church was being repaired. 

Among many others is a monument to William Plumbe, of alabaster, inlaid with 
various-coloured marbles. This William Plumbe, uncle to Sylvester the poet, is 
mentioned by Norden in his ‘“‘Speculum Brittanie,’’ 1575. 

A monument to Bishop Porteus, 1809. 

In the churchyard are tombs of several of the Bishops, viz., Compton, Robinson, 
Gibson, Hayter, Terrick, Sherlock, and Louth. To the first of these we are indebted 
for valuable botanical specimens of several kinds first imported into this country. 
The latter (Dr. Louth) was a man of considerable ability as a writer; and there is a 
curious sermon extant preached by him at the Chapel Royal, St. James, in 1779. 
Controversy at this period assumed a very political cast, and allusions were made 
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to the tracts of Dr. Price as encouraging disorder and sedition. A man so amiable 
and kind-hearted generally, it is curious to perceive in the acrimonious and _ bitter 
controversy which took place between him and Bishop Warburton, how an over- 
religious zeal may interfere and obscure those relations in life by which that moral 
teaching all sects are desirous to obtain, becomes frustrated through intemperate 
opinion or prejudiced judgment. In the “European Magazine’ for November, 
1787, may be found a not uninteresting memoir, with critical remarks upon the 
writings of the Doctor, to which is prefixed a portrait of him, drawn and engraved 
by my father, (John Corner,) himself then a youth of nineteen. 

Fulham has been the summer residence of the Bishops of London, usually. 
The manor belonged to its prelates a considerable time before the Conquest, and 
though the present residence has been reconstructed from time to time, it is 
mentioned as an ancient house moated about. Formerly belonging to the Crown, 
it is described as a seat where Henry the Third often lay; and in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth it was styled the old seat of the Bishops of London. 

The most ancient portions of the building at present, however, are the domestic 
offices and the stables, of red brick, and gabled, with pierced barge boards, and 
are of the Tudor style and period of architecture. 

A volume might be written of the anecdotes and reminiscences of authors, 
dramatists, and others, from the days of George Colman the younger to the present 
Charles Matthews; but there are few associations more interesting than those 
awakened by a paper written by the late Crofton Croker, Esq., ‘‘on the probability 
of the Golden Lion Inn at Fulham having been frequented by Shakespeare about 
the years 1595 and 1596.’ The old Golden Lion was pulled down in April, 1836, 
and whilst being demolished a tobacco-pipe of ancient and foreign fashion was 
discovered behind the old wainscot. This led Mr. Croker into speculations, which 
assume a very probable aspect, as to its having belonged to that Bishop Fletcher 
who had attended Mary on the scaffold at Fotheringay; and who actually did die 
while sitting in his chair, and smoking tobacco. The son of this Fletcher is 
associated with Francis Beaumont in our literature. The paper was read at a 
meeting of the British Archzological Association at Warwick, in 1847. The old 
Elizabethan fire-places of the inn were sold to Lord Ellenborough, for the fitting 
up of his Lordship’s residence, Southam House, Cheltenham. 

In the churchyard, immediately opposite the chancel window, is the grave of 
Theodore Hook, who died August 24th., 1841, in the fifty-third year of his age. 
Close to that house* where so ‘much of archeological interest had been collected, 
and so much of pleasant hospitality had been enjoyed, lies one whose wit graced 
every entertainment, and whose literature was perhaps the most agreeable of his 
time. 


* Pryors Bank, then in the occupation of Mr. Baylis. 
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ee sites fill us with a deeper interest than the one now under consideration, 

and few probably which more excite our veneration for that earnestness in 
Faith which in the earlier ages of Christianity occasionally startled with its light 
the profound darkness which surrounded it. 

This simple and primitive structure is indeed a rare relic of the past, erected 
in the first instance for the resting-place of King Edmund’s body, in its way 
from London to Bury. 

The whole story which preceded the catastrophe was a tragedy. It was a war 
of creeds as well as interests; and the working of the moral law is singularly 
traceable. 

The history of Saxon occupation and Danish invasion is the same barbarism. 
Prior to this, the Roman with relentless sacrifice had annihilated that druidism 
which the Celtic priesthood had so long found the best instrument to frustrate 
the policy of the masters of the world. Christianity, however, finds favourable 
listeners in the southern Saxons, who are forgetting their monstrous ‘“‘Woden’’ in 
the faith of the Cross, when the Vikings of the North renew the sanguinary 
struggle. 

Edmund, King of East Anglia, obtained the crown in 855. In peace, and with 
the love of his subjects, he held his sway until this fatal invasion. 

The ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’? describes all this, and Dunstan in the next 
century is affirmed to have related the story of the king’s death as he heard it 
from an ancient warrior, sword-bearer to the king. 

It is deeply interesting to trace in the history of the past how through the 
cloud of error, ignorance, and strife, that spirit of the Divine nature makes itself 
manifest. 

A period of two hundred and fifty-eight years had elapsed only since Augustine 
had preached the new light to these South Saxons, notoriously as barbarous in 
their paganism as they were rude and uncultivated in their manners. Hume, 
speaking of the condition of the Saxons in 827, says, ‘‘Though they had been 
so long settled in the island, they seem not as yet to have been much improved 
beyond their German ancestors, either in arts, civility, knowledge, humanity, 
justice, or obedience to the laws. Even Christianity, though, among other advan- 


tages, it opened the way to connexions between them and the more polished states 
ie C 
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of Europe, had not hitherto been very effectual in banishing their ignorance, or 
softening their barbarous manners. As they received that doctrine through the 
corrupted channels of Rome, which had_ strongly tinctured the original purity of 
the Christian faith, it carried along with it a greater mixture of credulity and 
superstition, equally destructive to the understanding and to morals. The reverence 
towards saints and reliques seems to have almost supplanted the adoration of the 
Supreme Being: monastic observances were esteemed more meritorious than the 
active virtues: the knowledge of natural causes was neglected from the universal 
belief of miraculous interpositions and judgments. Bounty to the church atoned 
for all violences against society, and the remorses for cruelty, murder, treachery, 
assassination, and the more robust vices, were appeased, not by amendment of life, 
but by penances, servility to the monks, and an abject and illiberal devotion.” 

In thus pointing to the extreme zeal with which the emissaries of Rome 
gradually assumed the powerful influence they did, and to the origin of that 
religious fervour which spread throughout the length and breadth of the land, the 
barbarous state of intellect must be assumed. The people generally, in no position 
to judge for themselves, simply exchanged one race of priests for another of a 
different fashion, and the greatest possible advantage was taken of their original 
credulity in promoting the temporal advantages of the new church. 

But there was something more than this, some light which occasionally illumined 
all this darkness surrounding it, some deep sympathy which could appeal to, and 
had response in, the hearts of men, and which led the people by example and 
precept to a recognition of virtues, which found no limit in its admiration. 

Apart from priestcraft, unsullied by selfishness, and pure in its integrity, this 
intelligence made itself felt as well as seen, its activity was everywhere in the 
suppression of evil, and in the amelioration of wrong. 

There is no better analysis of this perhaps than in Mr. Carlyle’s work of ‘“ Past 
and Present,’ in which he pictures the King as ‘‘Landlord Edmund.” He says, 

‘Much in this Edmund’s life is mysterious. That he could on occasion do what 
he liked with his own is meanwhile evident enough. Certain heathen physical-force 
ultra-Chartists, ‘Danes,’ as they were then called, coming into his territory with 
their ‘five points,’ or rather five and twenty thousand ‘points and edges’ too of 
pikes namely and battle-axes; and proposing mere heathenism, confiscation, spoliation, 
and fire and sword. Edmund answered that he would oppose to the utmost such 
savagery. They took him prisoner; again required his sanction to said proposals. 
Edmund again refused. ‘Cannot we kill you?’ cried they. ‘Cannot I die?’ answered 
he. ‘My life, I think, is my own to do what I like with. And he died under 
barbarous tortures, refusing to the last breath; and the ultra-Chartist Danes J/os¢ 
their propositions; and went with their ‘points’ and other apparatus, as is supposed, 
to the Devil, the father of them.”’ 

And again, “Thus much is very plain, and does not change hue; Landlord 
Edmund was seen and felt by all men to have done verily a man’s part in this 
life pilgrimage of his; and benedictions, and outflowing love and admiration from 
the universal heart, were his meed. ‘Well done! well done!’ cried the hearts of 
all men. They raised his slain and martyred body; washed its wounds with 
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fast-flowing universal tears; tears of endless pity, and yet of a sacred joy and 
triumph; indeed, perhaps, the beautifullest kind of thing, like a sky all flashing 
diamonds, and prismatic radiance; all weeping, yet shone on by the everlasting sun.” 

‘‘In this manner, however, did the men of the eastern counties take up the slain 
body of their Edmund, where it lay cast forth in the village of Hoxne; seek out 
the severed head, and reverently reunite the same. They embalmed him with 
myrrh and sweet spices, with love, pity, and all high and awful thoughts; conse- 
crating him with a very storm of melodious adoring admiration, and sun-dyed 
showers of tears; joyfully, yet with awe, (as all deep joy has something of the 
awful in it,) commemorating his noble deeds and God-like walk and conversation 
while on earth. Till at length the very Pope and cardinals of Rome were forced 
to hear of it; and they, summing up as correctly as they well could, with Advocatus- 
Diaboli pleadings, and their other forms of process, the general verdict of mankind 
declared, That he had in very fact led a hero’s life in this world, and being now 
gone, was gone, as they conceived, to God above, and reaping his reward ‘here. 
Such they said was the best judgment they could form of the case: and truly not 
a bad judgment. Acquiesced in, zealously adopted, with full assent of ‘private 
judgment’ by all mortals.” 

The shrine of wood at Beodric’s-worth (St. Edmundsbury) becomes a stone temple 
through ‘pious munificence,’ and St. Edmund’s shrine glitters with diamond flowerages, 
with a plating of wrought gold. 

But there is yet another little temple of remembrance in its primitive simplicity, 
and which remains the same as it has done through many and many a generation 
of men. 

The body of the martyred King had been carefully preserved at St. Edmundsbury 
for nearly a century and a half. It was then brought to London for a short time, 
and when finally it was taken to the Abbey, on its way to Suffolk, it was here, 
according to tradition, that the body lay. 

Now we find in ‘‘Newcourt,” that Simon succeeded John Lodet as Rector of 
Greensted, near Ongar, in 1328. 

In a MS. cited in the ‘‘Monasticon,” and intituled ‘‘Registrum ccenobii Sancta 
Edmundi,”’ is a sentence thus translated:—‘‘This body was likewise entertained at 
Aungre, where a wooden chapel, erected to his memory, remains to this day.” 

Adjoining Greensted is the parish of Aungre, or Ongar, and it is most probable 
that the ancient portion of this building was the original structure, which subsequent 
additions rendered parochial. 

The body or nave is built entirely of wood; the trunks of chestnut trees, either 
split or sawn apart, forming the sides, these being set upright and close to each 
other, and let into a sill and plate. 

These are fastened at the top with wooden pins. There are eighteen of them 
at the south side, two of which are squared for door posts, and here, projecting 
from them, is the porch. Twenty-one unhewn and five squared are on the north 
side, with two vacancies filled with plaster. 

A boarded tower, with a spire of the same material, is built against the west 
end of the church; and at the east is a chancel of brick: both sides are strengthened 
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with buttresses, which are of much later date than the body of the church, as also 
are the roof, chancel, tower, and spire. 

Its dimensions shew indeed no grandeur, for its length is but twenty-nine feet 
nine inches, and its width fourteen, whilst its height to the junction of the roof is 
five feet six inches! But it is enough! we need not travel to the shrine, save for 
the beauty which pious munificence has wrought. In the words of Gray,— 


“Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust? 
Or flattery sooth the dull cold ear of death?” 


What need have we for other monument? 

In the year 1847-8 it was found necessary to arrest the progress of its decay, 
and it is most satisfactory to find that its restoration was accomplished. Much 
care and pains were bestowed on this work, not only by the architects, but by the 
builder also, whose letter* on this subject is good guarantee for the zeal with 
which so memorable a remain has been preserved. Whilst restoration was 
progressing, a portion of stained glass, about six inches square, and supposed to 
represent the head of St. Edmund, was refixed. It had been found near this place 
some few years previously, and now occupies the centre of the present window at 
the end of the nave, corresponding with one in the chancel or eastern end of the 
church. A piscina was also found during the progress of the work. 

Many old carvings of the head of the saint are existing, and monuments of the 
Smythe, Cleve, and Ord families. The Register commences anno 1558, an eventful 
year indeed for those whose specialities of religious observances were argued before 
my Lord Keeper Bacon in the days of the Virgin Queen. 


= See No: 312 0f the “Builder,” for 1840: 
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LEASANTLY situated about two miles from Teignmouth, and fourteen from 

Exeter, on a gentle ascent from the river Teign, is the small village of 
Bishops Teignton, (in Domesday called terra regis Teintone, terra episcopi Exon. 
Tantone, and subsequently Taignton-Bishoppe,) which some fifty or sixty years 
since consisted of a few mud-walled cottages and some fragments of a palace 
formerly belonging to the Bishops of Exeter. 

Among the retired dells and picturesque valleys of certainly one of the most 
beautiful English counties, it is with some surprise and disappointment that the 
antiquary finds so few monastic remains. Of all those which Dugdale has recorded, 
nothing is left but fragmentary evidences, if we except Ford and Tavistock. Of 
the palace at Bishops Teignton the bare walls alone marked its site at the time 
alluded to, but the eye then rested on a church of especial interest. The central 
tower, with its projecting round turret and machicolated parapet, was an excellent 
specimen of the early Norman period. This tower then separated the aisle and 
chancel. A north aisle seems to have been added, lighted by a smaller window 
than that over the beautiful western doorway, but of the same style and period, 
viz., perpendicular, and the interior of this aisle contained six clustered columns, 
from which sprang arches of an elliptic curve. The square pillars supporting this 
old tower were of considerable thickness, bearing, however, pointed arches enriched 
with the zigzag moulding. 

About ten years subsequently this old and interesting memorial was taken down, 
and the present tower built at the western end, occupying the site of a portion of 
the north aisle. 

This new tower was a very stunted and plain piece of building, covered with 


stucco, and surmounted by an ugly pinnacle which was removed some years ago, 
a D 
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the tower heightened and finished, as shewn in the accompanying plate; it contains 
six bells and clock. 

The ivy which was planted gives a picturesque appearance to that restoration 
which fifty years since had been doubtless presumed an improvement, and the 
present vicar has thus with considerable taste qualified an alteration which the 
present veneration for such relics would doubtless have very differently restored. 

The church contains a fine organ. 

But the western entrance claims especial notice from the visitor, being a highly- 
enriched Norman doorway, and perhaps the most perfect specimen in the county. 
The arch recedes, and is supported by two columns with carved capitals; the 
shafts of the two interior columns are sculptured with the zigzag ornament; the 
interior of the arch indented with diamond work, immediately within which a 
broad band of the zigzag ornament completes the feature. 

The next circle of ornament seems to have consisted of roses, and the interior 
circle to this of a series of grotesque heads. 

The height of the outer arch is fifteen feet, and its width twelve. 

The tympanum over the doorway of the southern porch is ornamented with 
kneeling figures, under a band of rib-work; they are very curious and interesting 
pieces of sculpturing of this very early period. 

The interior of the church has undergone a considerable change; nevertheless, 
much of exceeding interest remains, and the ancient and curiously-carved font of 
singular shape, but with beautiful sculpturing of roses, foliage, and rib-work, yet 
remains. 

Of the episcopal palaces which at one time existed in the county we learn with 
no small surprise that they were numbered at fourteen, which displays a considerable 
amount of state and expenditure. Little, however, is left of these once splendid 
structures save the walls. The ruins at Bishops Clyst, Chudleigh, and Rivington, 
are evidences, however, of these structures; and in the MSS. of Westcote we 
approximate to the cause of this decay. : 

An early bishop (Walter Broniscombe) seems to have obtained, somewhat craftily, 
a goodly castle called at the time ‘‘Clyst Sacheville,’’ situate about four miles from 
Exeter, attaching it to the temporalities of the see. The manuscript goes on to 
say, “but what became of all his land at last soe gotten? it is a lesson for all 
men! for this bishop was more griping and greedy to gain than some (especially 
one) of his successors have been a wasting, reducing the episcopal patrimonie to 
a far less portion than Leofricus* found it at his first instalment here!’’ ‘In the 
second year of King Henry the Fifth, A.D. 1414, at a parliament holden at 
Leicester, a bill or supplication was presented, which had relation to a former put 
into a parliament holden at Westminster in the eleventh of Henry the Fourth, which 
by reason the King was then troubled with civil discord took no effect. 

“That the temporal lands, devoutly given and disordinately spent by religious 
and other spiritual persons, should be seized into the King’s hands, sith the same 
might suffice to maintain the honor of the King and defence of the realme, 15 


* Appointed Bishop by Edward the Confessor, A.D. 1047. 
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erles, 1500 knights, 6,000 esquires, and 100 almeshouses, (for relief onely of poore 
and impotent persons,) and the King to have clearly into his coffers £20,000. At 
which time it was found by an extent thereof made, that the church of Exeter 
could then dispend yearly £7,000, which according to the money now current 
(1630) is to be tripled, and so £21,000; and according to the new improvements | 
dare say tripled again; for it had then seventeen manors in this county, eight in 
Cornwall, and seven in other shires, in all thirty-two, and fourteen faire houses, 
furnished severally with all necessaries but plate and linen, (of all this trouble 
Bishop Voysey eased his successors:) I will forbeare to name them. The account 
is cast up and brought to this period, that all is gone, and the now diocesan 
(Bishop Hall) hath only ove house (the present palace at Exeter) to rest in; and as 
Bishop Grandison, when he built the palace at Bishops Teignton, foretold, Ut 
haberent episcopi locum unde copus suum reclinarant, si forte in manum regis 
earum temporalia corperentur. Thus observes Sir William Pole, speaking of Bishops 
Clyst, “As Bronscombe cunningly gott itt, soe did Bishop Voysey wastefully loose 
itt, for, having continued upwards of three hundred years a faire and predilected 
palace of the see of Exeter, Bishop Voysey returned it back to the laity, and gave 
it to John, erle o7 Bediord. 

In 1549, at the requisition of the Crown, Bishop Voysey (Veysey) alienated the 
manor with the rectory and advowson of the vicarage, and the manor of Radway, 
to Sir Andrew Dudley. Thence it passed to the Cecil family. In 1614 it was 
sold by William, Earl of Salisbury, to Richard Martyn, Esq., from whose family 
it passed by descent to that of Lear,—the heiress of which married Sir Thomas 
Tipping, Bart.; thence it came into the family of Comyns, and I find that Mr. 
Comyns of Wood was possessor of the manor in 1808. 

Within the church are some monuments to this family of Martyn of Lindridge; 
(William Martyn, Esq., 1640; Richard Martyn, Esq., his brother, 1650;) also to 
Sir Peter Lear, Bart., 1683; and to Samuel Cranston Goodall, 1801, Admiral of 
the White. Some memorials also of the family of Cove; (Michael Cove, gent., 
1671; Nicholas Cove, Esq., 1708.) John Risdon, ‘‘Sacerdotas Septuagenarii annos 
nati tantam non centenos, 1684,’ and William Risdon, who was vicar only ten 
weeks, 1685. In the churchyard is a memorial of John Perryman, who was 
upwards of a hundred years of age when he died in 1794. 

Here also in Lyson’s time were the remains of a chapel, which, he remarks, is 
probably the sanctuary chapel built by Bishop Grandison; at the same time he 
considers it an error to assign to this Bishop the building of the palace here, 
which error appears to have arisen from a passage in a letter from this prelate 
to Pope John XXII, written in the early part of the episcopate. The churches 
of Bishops Teignton and East Teignmouth would appear to have been built at 
the same period, and about that when Exeter Cathedral was begun by Bishop 
Warlewast, Temp. Henry the First. 

The tower of Bishops Teignton, as it stood some fifty years since, was of very 
majestic construction, and evidently one of the earliest specimens of the church 
architecture of the Anglo-Norman. 

In all these churches, without reference to their size, the western and southern 
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doorways were the features on which the greatest’'amount of enrichment was bestowed. 
The arch-heads of many of these Norman doors are filled up and form a tympa- 
num, frequently adorned with sculpture of the Saviour, angels, saints, or animals. 
In this southern door of Bishops Teignton the sculpture in the tympanum is very 
remarkable, and hitherto very little light has been thrown upon it: 
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Wye a six mile’s ride of London few localities have experienced less 
innovation than this of Barnes; and to some extent the same retirement 
and country aspect attends it now, as in those days when Jacob Tonson contemplated 
his gallery here. The celebrated bookseller at that time was secretary to the 
“Kit Kat Club,’’ the name of which originated in that of the landlord of the 
house at which the members met. ‘Christopher Kat’? must have felt somewhat 
proud of those guests whose portraits were painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and 
whose toasting-glasses were inscribed with the verses of Garth. These verses 
apostrophize four of the principal beauties of the last century, viz., Lady Carlisle, 
Lady Essex, Lady Hyde, and Lady Wharton. 

In the Domesday survey this place is called ‘Berne,’ which in the Saxon 
language signifies a barn, and it is there said to contain six carucates of land. 
The manor of Barnes, or Barn Elms, was given to the canons of St. Paul’s by 
Athelstan; and it was valued in the days of Edward the Confessor at £6, at £7 
in the time of William the First, and taxed at £12 in 1291. 

Passing onwards about a quarter of a mile from this, (the Elms,) we come to 
the church in the middle of a prettily enclosed churchyard, somewhat elevated from 
the road. 

Although considerable additions were made to the building in 1786-7 it yet 
retains many evidences of its antiquity, even through the coatings of plaster and 
whitewash which have defaced so many of our village churches. 

The buttresses have large projection, and their faces are parallel to the walls, 
which are composed of stone and flint, and are of considerable age. Lysons 
observes that at the east end of the church there are indications of three narrow 
windows which have been stopped up; and in a plate published by Woodburn, of 
St. Martin’s Lane, in 1807, it is thus shewn. In some subsequent repair this feature, 
which is, in fact, a triple window of the early pointed style, has been reinstated, 
and apparently with the same decorated moulding of the splays with the original. 

At the eastern end of the south side, and close to the buttress, is a very old 
window of the early pointed style; further on, an elliptic or four-centred window 
of several lights indicates another period; then another pointed window, and a 
porch of recent work, with small angular buttresses. Near the porch and between 
two buttresses is a small tablet of stone to the memory of Edward Rose, who died 
in 1653. This citizen of London left £20 to the poor of Barnes for the purchase 
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of an acre of land, on condition that the rose trees round his tomb should be 
preserved. In the parish accounts is the following entry:— 





a 

1688, paid for cleaning Mr. Rose’s tomb 0 

April 6th. 1693, pé aid for nailing the rose trees . : ; : O 
April ist. paid Cutler for nailing and bushing the trees O 
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The expenses attendant upon memorializing this harmless ambition of Edward Rose 
do not appear to be heavy, and we are curious to learn what the acre brings in now. 

Some lines in the Literary Gazette for August, 1830, entitled the ‘Legacy of the 
Roses,’’ shew that they were kept up at that time, and though the palings have 
disappeared I believe the roses remain. 

Within the church the most curious of the monuments is a brass of William 
Millebourn, Esq., who died in 1415: he is represented in plated armour, with a 
close oval helmet, having a dagger on his right and a long sword on his left 
side; this, however, brings us to an early date for the church. 

Originally a vicarage, it was in Archbishop Courtney’s time endowed by the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Pauls with the great tithes, An. 1388, at which time 
John Lenne or Lynne, the vicar, was instituted to the new rectory. Formerly the 
Dean and Chapter paid a Sparrow-Hawk yearly, or in lieu thereof two shillings 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, as lord of the manor of Wimbledon, to be 
exempted from serving the office of reeve or provost within that manor. 

The register of the parish commences in 1538, which is the era of their first 
establishment by Lord Cromwell. The years 1625, 1630, and 1665, were years of 
pestilence, and thirty-seven burials are recorded in 1625, whilst only four are 
mentioned in 1630; in 1665, the plague seems not to have been so fatal here as 
in the neighbouring villages: during the two years nineteen of these burials 
bear a private mark. 

The rustic and picturesque effect of Barnes has been sustained by its ‘Common, 
for although the railway passes through it, it does so principally in ‘‘cutting,’’? and 
if the windmill has disappeared, 


“The noisy geese yet gabble o’er the pool;” 


and its vicinity to classic Richmond unites in the association of ideas genius with 
pastoral life. Here at Barn Elms the poet Cowley resided previously to his 
removal to Chertsey, in the same county, where he died in 1667, aged 49 years. 

Here also we associate with regal greatness the instability of rank and station. 

Sir Francis Walsingham retired here from the cares of state; and his daughter 
Mary was buried here in 1579. In 1589 we find him entertaining his Queen with 
the most regal hospitality; in 1590 he dies in Seething Lane, London, so poor 
indeed that his friends bury him by night in the most private manner. In that 
decision in action of Elizabeth we are scarcely prepared for such an absence of 
generosity but for the profound dissimulation of her character, which manifested 
itself at the death of Mary, and which would lead us perhaps into a more careful 
examination of the Babington Conspiracy. 
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Lady Walsingham died at Barn Elms on the 19th. of June, 1602, and was 
buried privately at night at St. Pauls, near her husband. Sir Francis’s only 
surviving daughter was wife to three of the most accomplished men of the time, 
viz., Sir Philip Sydney, the Earl of Essex, and the Earl of Clanricarde. 

In referring to the days of Sir Francis Walsingham, and to that particular 
period, namely, from 1586 to the date of his death in 1590, we are at once 
surprised and shocked at the consummate hypocrisy which attends the diplomacy 
of the time. The policy is all antithetical, the expressions, even those used by 
Hume, (as if the disease were contagious,) contradictory. Walsingham is ‘‘artful,”’ 
‘“‘subtle,’ ‘cunning,’ yet celebrated for his integrity, probity, honour, and ability. 

During Mary’s trial she intimated that to forge the handwriting and cypher of 
another was a practice too familiar with Walsingham, who she had heard had 
practised against her life as also her son’s. Walsingham, who was one of the 
commissioners, rose up and protested that in his private capacity he. had never 
acted against the Queen of Scots. In his public capacity he owned that his concern 
for his Sovereign’s safety had made him very diligent in searching out by every 
expedient all designs against her sacred person, or her authority. For attaining 
that end he would not only make use of the assistance of Ballard, or any other 
conspirator, but would reward them for betraying their companions. But if he had 
tampered in any manner unbefitting his character and office, why did none of the 
late criminals, either at their trial or execution, accuse him of such practices. Hume 
goes on to say, “The great character indeed which Sir Francis Walsingham bears 
for probity and honour, should remove from him all suspicion of such base arts 
as forgery or subornation; arts which even the most BCoLeDs ministers in the most 
corrupt times would scruple to employ.” 

No one who reads carefully, and weighs well the evidence of this so-called 
Babington conspiracy, but can see that keener wits and colder hearts than that 
which beat within the breast of this poor unhappy Queen of Scotland were the 
instigators of these mischiefs. No wonder that Walsingham is “‘sick.’’ Immediately 
the French and Scotch Ambassadors have left the Queen after their remonstrance, 
she summons Davison, and commands him to deliver the warrant for Mary’s 
execution. This she signs, and orders it to be sealed with the great seal of 
England. The Queen is in such good humour that she says in a jocular manner, 
“Go tell all this to Walsingham, who is now sick, though I fear he will die for 
sorrow when he hears it.”’ 

Well might secretary Davison be confounded at his citation before the Court of 
Star Chamber, as, moreover, at the fine of £10,000, which, although it reduced him 
to beggary, was rigorously levied on him. Small supplies occasionally from the 
Queen kept him from perishing in necessity alone. In his private 20) to his 
friend Walsingham many curious particulars are contained. 

Hume describes the dissimulation of Elizabeth as too gross for deception. But 
the culminating point in the melancholy drama is in the pusillanimity of Mary’s 
son, alternately flattered and frightened into submission by Walsingham, with an 
ability worthy a better cause; and possibly no minister ever managed the helm of 
the state through a difficult and dangerous passage of its history with greater skill. 
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Three years after this event, however, all goes on merrily as marriage bells at 
Barn Elms. The Queen, who has given the manor some years prior to Sir Francis 
and his heirs, is entertained here by him with right regal hospitality. There is 
ereat feasting, and interluding, and merry-making, for the Queen has been to 
Paules to return thanks for her victory over the Spanish Armada. Stubbs, who 
in his “Anatomy of Abuses,’ falls foul of the extravagances of the ladies of 
the period, says, ‘“‘Their gowns be no less famous than the rest, for some are of 
silk, some of velvet, some of grograin, some of taffata, and some of fine cloth, of 
ten, twenty, or forty shillings the yard; but if the whole garment be not of silk 
or velvet, then the same must be layed with lace two or three fingers broad all 
over the gown; or if the lace is not fine enough for them, they must be decorated 
with broad gardes of velvet, edged with costly lace. The fashions, too, of the 
gown seem as various as its colours, changing with the moon; for some be of 
new fashion and some of the old; some with sleeves hanging down to the skirts, 
trailing on the ground, and cast over the shoulders like cow tails; some have 
sleeves much shorter, cut up the arm, drawn out with sundry colours, and pointed 
with silk ribbands, and very galantly tied with love-knots, for so they call them.”’ 

Stubbs would have found plenty of subject-matter to discourse eloquently upon 
even at the present day, though the monefary part of the extravagances seems 
considerably altered. 

But a little year, and the entertainer of this regal festivity has departed. The 
scene is changed for a chamber in Seething Lane, London, where the minister 
dies, dies neglected, and so poor that Charity assists at his obsequies; whilst a 
quaint allusion to his ‘‘negleet of ceconomics’”’ in a contemporary chronicler closes 
the paragraph on the abilities of Sir Francis Walsingham. 

The unfortunate Earl of Essex, who married the widow of Sir Philip Sydney, 
resided frequently at Barn Elms. The house, situated in a small paddock near 
the Thames, was enlarged and modernized, and two wings added to it, by Sir 
Richard Hoare, some seventy years since. ‘‘Mr. Heydegger, the Master of the 
Revels to George the Second, for some years tenanted this house. His Majesty 
gave him notice that he would sup with him one evening, and that he should 
come from Richmond by water. It was Heydegger’s profession to invent ‘novel 
amusements, and he was resolved to surprise His Majesty with a specimen of his 
art. The King’s attendants, who were in the secret, contrived that he should not 
arrive at Barn Elms before night, and it was with difficulty that he found his way 
up to the avenue of the house. When he came to the door all was dark, and he 
began to be angry that Heydegger should be so ill prepared to receive him. 
Heydegger suffered his Majesty to vent his anger, and affected to» make some 
awkward apologies, when in an instant the house and avenues were in a blaze of 
light, a great number of lamps having been so disposed as to communicate with 
each other, and to be lighted at the same instant. The King laughed heartily at 
the device, and went away much pleased with his entertainment.’’—A record of the 
simple requirements of the age, and a singular comparison with the habits and 
the manners of the present time. 
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i: a secluded village, remote from towns, and situated at a distance of some six 
miles from either Spilsby or Horncastle, is a little stone church dedicated to 
St. Margaret. 

With its low square tower, and till but recently its humble thatch, there is 
little but its woodland situation to attract attention. The painter is more at 
home perhaps than the archeologist, but for one accessory which indeed ‘must 
give us pause.’’ With no remnant of curiously-wrought tracery; no singularity of 
transition in its style; few monuments, save the daisied undulation which marks the 
last resting-place of humblest villager; and no choir but in the adjacent groves! 
yet within its precincts is an object of such curiosity as to fill us at once with 
equal pleasure and surprise. 

Somewhat east of the porch, and on the south side of the church, is a perfectly 
original stone cross some fifteen feet in height, including the subcourse on which 
rests the base. The shaft is octagonal, and decorated with a capital surrounded 
by a coronal of small battlements. The medium length of each transom, exclusive 
of the pediment, is eleven inches. On its southern face the arms of a figure 
which represents the crucified Saviour are extended; and on the shaft of the cross, 
but on the opposite side, a carving which represents the Virgin and Child. The 
first impression on the mind is, how has it escaped, not only the ravages of time, 
but that destruction attendant upon fanaticism? One would have imagined that the 
fury excited against all such sculptured representations when Puritanism was at its 
height would have been manifest here, as in other places; for in this part of 
the country there is abundant evidence of the existence of these relics, and 
fragments at least have been found in almost every village. 

Singular and mixed indeed are the emotions which such a relic conjures up. 
How much of joy and sorrow; of earnestness and hypocrisy; of ineffable love 
and intensity of hate; how full of peace and rest; how stained with bloodshed 
and injustice; how simple in truth, and how masqued in application! 

How many centuries has the lark in the gladsomeness of morning hymned its 
praises round it, and high in air above it; or the nightingale with sweet melody 
awakened the grove when the last gleam of sunset has fallen on it; or the 
moonlight made it spectral in the stillness of night. Unmouldered evidence of an 


awful fact, how may we approach thee but with reverence and purity of heart! 
I. E 
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To the right thinking of what beneficence hast thou not been the symbol; with 
the unrighteous to what apology hast thou not been degraded! 

The little church, which consists of a tower, nave, and chancel, was considerably 
repaired in 1833, when the original tower was found to be in a very insecure state, 
and a great portion of it was pulled down. It is to be regretted that at the 
same time a fine Gothic window which occupied its western face was removed, and 
a new one in modern taste substituted. j 

The tower, which contains two bells, is surmounted by four small pinnacles. 

The monuments worthy of note consist of a brass plate in the wall, at the end 
of the chancel, on which is sculptured the figure of a person, full-robed, and 
kneeling on a cushion before a reading-desk; in the sinister upper corner is a 
shield containing arms, and under the figure this inscription:—‘‘ Here lyeth GEoRGE 
Lirrtepy of Somersby, seventh sonne of Thomas Littlebury of Stainsbie, Esq., 
who ‘died. the 13 daye os Octoby mpye yere of Our Lord i612 beineeabove mic 
age of 73; and against the screen between the nave and chancel is a marble 
tablet, surmounted by a shield containing the arms of Burton: beneath the arms 
is this inscription: —‘‘ Here lieth Mrs. Kath. Burton, Daughter of Richard Langhorne, 
Esq., she died August 25th., A.D. 1742, also Robert Burton, Esq., Citizen of London, 
Husbaad of the said Mrs=@atherine Burton. He died Nove 30,..175eee 

The village of Somersby is the birthplace of the present poet laureate, Alfred 
Tennyson, his father, the Rev. Dr. Tennyson, having been rector of the parish. 

In a woody dell near the village is a spring known as Holy-well, but the legend 
that was probably attached to it has not been handed down. 

In that ancient feast held on the 14th. of September, in memory of, as it is 
said, Heroclitus restoring the true cross to Mount Calvary in 642, and which was 
said to have been carried away by Cosroes, King of Persia, upon his taking 
Jerusalem from the Emperor Phocas some fourteen years before, seems the first 
instinct for Crusade. The adoration of the Cross appears to have been practised 
in the ancient church; inasmuch as the heathens, particularly Julian, reproached 
the primitive Christians with it. And we do not find their apologists disclaimed 
the charge. Mornsy, indeed, asserted that this had been done by St. Cyril, but 
could not support his allegations at the conference of Fontainbleau. 

The country of the ‘‘Coritani’’ as the aborigines were termed, seems to have 
been a chosen spot, not only for an early civilization by the Roman, but also for 
that great struggle between heathenism and Christianity, which, whilst the cross 
was being established, marks the romance of history with a terrible interest. 

The ancient British trackways, and that Roman work of the “‘Carr-Dyke,” give 
indirect evidence of a large population, as also an important one. The trackway 
from Horncastle (a supposed station) towards Caistor and the Humber may be 
particularly mentioned; whilst the large canal or drain from the river Welland to 
the river Witham, near Lincoln, is evidently Roman. . 

The province of Lindsey, in part of which Somersby is situate, was wrested 


from Mercia in 678 by Egfrid, King of Northumberland, by whom it was made 


a separate diocese and its see fixed at Sidnacester; this took place about fifty 
years after Christianity had been introduced by Paulinus. Nine prelates are said 
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to have sat in succession at this Sidnacester, supposed, and with many good 
reasons, to be the present Stow. It is, however, nearly two hundred years 
subsequently to this that the great struggle commences. 

That history attributed to Ingulphus, Abbot of Croyland, (apart from some 
anachronisms) is a graphic picture of the age. 

In the year 870 the Danes crossed the Humber, now no longer mere predatory 
crews, but an army wintering in one place, garrisoning in another, coming from 
the icy capes of the Baltic again and again in larger numbers. It was a terrible 
invasion for those scattered cultivators and those solitary monasteries of the fen 
countries. The Croyland Abbot tells of the devastating march through Lincoln- 
shire to Norfolk, from the traditionary relation of an eye-witness. 

When the Danes cross the Witham and enter the district of Kesteven, Earl 
Algar leads the marshmen out of the district called Holland; the Soldier Monk 
(Tolius,) of Croyland throws off his cowl, and at the head of a body of fugitives 
who have rallied round him, joins the united forces from Deeping, Langtoft, and 
Boston, and attack the Northmen in their advance. The feint, the rally, and the 
carnage terminate the victory in favour of the Dane, whilst the few who escape to 
Croyland have but time to relate to the affrighted abbot and monks, who at their 
matins receive the information of the approaching destruction. 

Croyland is in flames, and the boy of Croyland (one Hungar) is alone spared out 
of the slaughter by the Danish chief Sidroe. The heathen onward march by 
ancient roads, and cross this land of fens to Peterborough. The courage of the 
abbot, who resists his assailants, is, however, unavailing. 

Rich is the library with the collected manuscripts of two centuries! bare is the 
architectural beauty of the abbey! heaped up precious relics, costly shrines, 
illuminated chronicles, all become one heap of smouldering ruin. 

The boy of Croyland, however, contrives to escape from his captivity, and 
wandering through the pathless marshes, hiding among the reeds and _ bullrushes, 
returns on his perilous way to Croyland, to tell his dismal experiences to the few 
fugitives who behold the ruin and devastation of their once pleasant homes: whilst 
the Northmen onwards march, destroying Ely as they had Peterborough and Croy- 
land, and riding across Mercia, leaving fearful traces of their course ere taking up 
their winter quarters at Thetford. This town is partly in Norfolk and partly in 
Suffolk, and it is somewhat curious to observe that in those districts especially 
marked by the heathen ravager the subsequent importance and popularity of the 
church became more manifest. 

We pass on, however, to a period two hundred years after Dane and Saxon had 
had these sanguinary feuds, and exactly one year after the Norman Duke had 
sealed the fate of the country. Remigius, a monk of Feschamps, in Normandy, is 
the first Bishop appointed by William, who in 1067 gave him the Bishopric of 
Dorchester. 

Now the dioceses of Lindsey and Leicester had been incorporated under Leovinus, 
the tenth prelate in succession at Sidnacester, in 951, and the see transferred to 
Dorchester. Remigius, authorized by a decree relative to the removal of the sees 
passed in a Synod at London in 1075, determined to transfer it to the city of 
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Lincoln, at that time in a very flourishing condition, and where the castle which 
was then erecting promised the protection which the turbulence of the time 
necessitated. 

On the summit of Lincoln Hill lands were purchased, and the foundation of the 
church laid, when Thomas, Archbishop of York, made an attempt to stay its 
proceeding by claiming jurisdiction over the whole of Lindsey. In the year 1092 
it was nearly completed, and Remigius, finding his end approaching, invited all 
prelates of the realm to assist in its solemn consecration to the Blessed Virgin, but 
died on the eve of that day appointed for the ceremony. 

A curious instance of the belief in judicial astrology ’at the time, is related of 
the Bishop of Hereford, who excused himself from attending the ceremony of 
consecration, foreseeing that the church could not be dedicated in the time of 
Remigius: ‘‘Solus Robertus Herefordensis verine abnuerat, et certa inspectione 
syderum, dedicationem tempore Remigii non processuram viderat, nec tacuerat.’’— 
W. Malms, Libs 6, fol e214: 

Many and interesting are the associations which the villages in this part of the 
country conjure up even from the time of Pliny, who, in his Natural History, makes 
mention of a celebrated earth or plaister of this county, held in much esteem by 
the Romans. 

Speed, in his History, mentions the following circumstance:—‘‘Not farre thence, 
(speaking of Bever,) in our father’s memory, at Harlaxton, was ploughed up a 
brazen vessel, wherein was enclosed a golden helmet of an ancient fashion, set with 
precious stones, which was presented to Katherine of Spain, wife and dowager to 
King Henry the Eighth.” 

At Hardby, near Bullinbrooke, (Bolingbroke,) the birth-place of Henry the Fourth, 
Eleanor, wife to Edward the First, died. Here at Stamford was the first resting- 
place in that journey which conveyed her body to its last at Westminster. The 
‘“‘Cross,’’ as a memento of love and admiration of many virtues, was here erected, 
as also at Dunstable, St. Albans, Waltham, Cheapside, and Charing. 

At Sleaford, a neat little town in the division of Kesteven, standing on the banks 
of a small but rapid river, is a beautiful church. A castle was also built here in 
1135, and in this fortress, (of which but little remains,) King John sickened after 
the loss of his army. The church of Sleaford suffered considerably in the time 
of Charles the First during the civil wars; and it is not a little curious to find 
that although the puritanical spirit of the age was at its height in so near a 
neighbourhood, the little cross standing before the humble church at Somersby 
should have remained in its entierty. 
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pleas little stream of the Wandle rippling over its pebbly bed at the end of 

Beddington Lane, all unconscious in its sparkling brightness of the pollution 
which awaits it ere it joins the Father of Rivers, forms as pretty a termination to 
an English lane scene, and as picturesque an entrance to a country village as may 
well be conceived. 

Crossing the little rustic bridge and bearing to the right, where a clump of 
beautiful trees overhang the transparent water, we keep the winding path by the 
village Post Office, a quaint old gabled and picturesque cottage, primitive as the 
landscape painter may desire, and turning here immediately to the right, a narrow 
lane brings us to the ancient seat of the Carews. Ere, however, we come in sight 
of the church, the roses red and white cannot fail to attract attention, and in their 
beautiful luxuriance and union seem to mark a time when this historical name was 
at its best. 

Of the earliest account of the manor, we find that in the days of Edward the 
Confessor it was divided between Azor and Ulf. The property of the former is to 
be regularly traced through the families of De Es, or De Eys, De Laik, Gatelier, 
and Rogers, to Thomas Corbett who is called King’s valet, to whom it was granted 
by Edward the First. Descending by purchase from the Corbetts to the Morleys, 
Braytons, and Willoughbys, and such alienations being made without the king’s 
consent, he seized the manor, but regranted it to Richard Willoughby and his wife, 
in consideration of a fine of 100 shillings. This Richard Willoughby left a 
daughter whose second husband was Nicholas de Carru, and he subsequently became 
possessed of both manors. This was the first Lord of Beddington who was Privy 
Seal, and one of King Edward the Third’s executors. A bequest of this Nicholas 
de Carru in 1390 of a sum of £20 ‘‘to the building of the church,” is corrobo- 
rative evidence of the period at which the present structure was erected. 

Beddington church is mentioned in the Domesday Book, and we find that Sibella 
de Wateville and Ingram de Fountenays gave the Benefice of Beddington to 
Bermondsey Abbey in 1159. 

That a church existed here previously to the present one there is no doubt: the 
font belongs to an earlier period, and is extremely curious. It may, however, have 
belonged to Merton Abbey, whence the cathedral-like stalls, and old carved and 


lifting seats in the aisle of Beddington Church were removed. 
I. F 
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The present church, which is in the Diocese of Winchester, is dedicated to St. 
Mary, and consists of a nave, chancel, and two aisles. The tower at the western 
end of the building is a remarkably good specimen of the period, and the fine 
large perpendicular window (always an attraction,) has been recently restored, and 
filled with painted glass in excellent taste. This, which has been executed at a 
cost of I believe £500, is the gift of the present rector, who, with commeridable 
zeal, has preserved as far as possible every interesting relic zm sztu, and as we 
learn, who is as careful of the comforts of his poor, as he is refined in matters 
of taste. 

Entering by the southern porch, two slabs of great antiquity, and from which all 
inscription has long been effaced, form a portion of the pavement. The first curious 
object within the church is the font, square in shape, and ornamented with round- 
headed arches: it is supported in the centre by a massive column, and the angles 
by light shafts with ornamented bases. The aisles are separated from the nave 
by a series of pointed arches with plainly chamfered ribs, and a very slight 
moulding forms the capital of the columns from which they spring. The organ 
has been removed from the western end of the church, and a new one is now in 
the course of finishing at the north-eastern end, near the altar, which is also 
as yet unfinished. Here in this chancel the dust of many of the Carews rests 
undisturbed, and every care has been taken whilst raising the ground some inches 
that the slabs and brasses should be preserved and carefully replaced. The 
inscriptions are for the most part, however, illegible. 

At the present time that restoration, contemplated and partially carried out 
some twenty years since, is now being accomplished; and in addition to this a 
new vestry has been built on the north side of the tower, faced with flint and 
stone dressings, which affords better accommodation to those officiating in the 
church. In the vestry is an oak chest, bearing the name of Richard Hewell, 1629. 
Hence you ascend by the old turret staircase to the Robing Room. A _ well- 
executed stained glass window representing Lady Pigott is near the entrance of 
the vestry, looking into the body of the church. . 

The altar-piece, which was sculptured with figures of Moses and Aaron, is now 
about being restored and reinstated. Before the steps of this altar, in the 
pavement, is a slab of black marble to Nicholas Carrew. 

Throughout the church there are very interesting memorials, consisting of 
monuments and mural tablets to the families of Tritton, Brydges, Skynner, Gee, 
Chapman, and others. On the wall of the north aisle is a tablet to the memory 
of Thomas Greenhill, B.A., Steward to Sir Nicholas Carew, who died in Eeoue alt 
is headed with these words:—‘ Mors super virides montes,’’ and concludes with a 
punning epitaph in verse. 

On the south side of the church is an aisle or chapel opening into the chancel, 
built by Sir Richard Carew, who was interred here in 1520. Sir Richard was 
appointed to the lieutenancy of Calais by Henry the Seventh, in which honourable 
post he was retained by Henry the Eighth. His monument is in the south wall, 
near the door. 

A very fine monument to Sir Francis Carew, who died in 1611, aged 81 years, 
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is in the south-eastern angle of this chapel. It is of variegated marble, and 
the Corinthian columns supporting the entablature are of white marble, the capitals 
beautifully sculptured: between these columns lies the effigy of the knight: in 
complete armour. A monument to Sir Nicholas Hackett Carew, a mural tablet to 
William Gee, Esq., and two grey slabs in the pavement to the family of Henning 
Skynner, are also in this chapel. 

Leaving the church we look towards the Manor House, now the ‘Female Orphan 
Asylum.’”’ This mansion was entirely rebuilt in 1709, and shortly afterwards the 
north wing was reduced to a mere shell by fire, and never restored. 

The great door of the hall had a curious ancient lock, richly wrought: a shield 
with the arms of England, moving in a groove, concealed the keyhole. This 
lock has, however, disappeared, with many other relics of the past, which were in 
existence some fifty years since. The hall then retained the ancient panels with 
mantled carvings; over the chimney was a small portrait of one of the Carews, 
surrounded by a pedigree. Another room had several portraits of the Hacket 
family, particularly one of Bishop Hacket by Sir Peter Lely. In the parlour at 
the north end of the hall was a portrait, amongst others, of Sir Nicholas Carew, 
beheaded by Henry the Eighth. We do not know if these memorials of the past 
have been preserved. 

It is said that the first orange trees in this country were here planted by Sir 
Francis Carew, son of that Sir Nicholas Carew attainted in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. Having obtained a reversal of the attainder, he rebuilt the mansion 
house in a magnificent style, and laid out the gardens, sparing no expense 
to procure from abroad the choicest fruit trees. Aubrey says the orange trees 
were brought from Italy by Sir Francis, but a tradition in the family tells us they 
were raised from the seeds of the first oranges imported into this country by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who had married the niece of Sir Francis, the daughter of Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton. These trees flourished, and were preserved upwards of 
a century and a half, only being destroyed in the winter’s frost of 1739-40. 

In August, 1599, Queen Elizabeth paid a visit to Sir Francis Carew at Bed- 
dington for three days, and again in the same month the ensuing year. The 
Queen’s oak and her favourite walk used to be pointed out. The oak was removed 
but a twelvemonth since. 

Sir Hugh Platt tells an anecdote in his “Garden of Eden’’ relating to one of 
these visits, which shews the pains Sir Francis took in the management and 
cultivation of his fruit trees. ‘‘Here I will conclude with a conceit of that delicate 
knight Sir Francis Carew, who for the better accomplishment of his royal enter- 
tainment of our late Queen Elizabeth, of happy memory, at his house at Bedding- 
ton, led Her Majesty to a cherry tree whose fruit he had of purpose kept back 
from ripening at least one month after all other cherries had taken their farewell 
of England. This secret he performed by straining a tent or cover of canvass 
over the whole tree, and wetting the same now and then with a scoop or horn, as 
the heat of the weather required; and so by withholding the sun beams from 
reflecting upon the berries, they grew both great and were very long before they 
had gotten their perfect cherry colour; and when he was assured of Her Majesty’s 
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coming he removed the tent, and a few sunny days brought them to their full 
maturity.” 

Sir Francis died single, and left Beddington, with other estates, to Nicholas 
Throckmorton, youngest son of his sister, on condition of his taking the surname 
of Carew. 

Elizabeth, sister of this gentleman, was the wife of Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
when he was beheaded, obtained leave to bury his body, which she intended to 
have conveyed to Beddington, as appears from an original letter of hers preserved 
among the family papers. It is addressed 


To my best) bee. (brother) 
Sir Nickolas 
Carew at 
beddington 


I desiar good brother that you will be pleased to let me berri 
the worthi boddi of my noble husban Sur Walter Raleigh in your church at 
beddington; where I desiar to be berred. The lordes have given me his dead 
boddi though thay denied me his life. This nit hee shall be brought you with 
two or three of my men: let me her presently. 


ae | 
God hold me in 
my wites. 
(no date) 


This intention was not, however, carried out. Sir Walter’s body was interred in 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, and his head was carried by his son to West 
Horsley. 

There is a melancholy interest investing this green and pleasant spot which 
brings us to the past again. When looking at the recently-altered building, now 
the Asylum for Female Orphans, we are, however, more resigned to the change. 
Here the young and unprotected find a pleasant and well-conducted home, where 
kind and careful training compensates in some measure for the bitterest pang the 
young can feel. ‘Charity’ meets ‘Truth’? with startled gaze upon this classic 
ground, and here declares to do her kindest and her best. 
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HOSE who have visited but the southern or midland counties of England 
have very little idea of the beauty and grandeur of the lake scenery in 
Cumberland or Westmoreland. 

Though the stupendous grandeur of Alpine scenery awes, the beauty of our 
English hills delights, for in all such combinations of land and water, even where 
the small scale is substituted for the larger, atmospherical changes will produce 
effects approaching the sublime. Whether in the brilliancy of morning, the gor- 
geousness of sunset, or when the mists gathering on the hill side roll upwards to 
mingle with the clouds which wreath its summit, whilst over gorge and valley, 
waterfall and fell, we mark 


“Eve’s dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil,” 


the charm is equal. The inhabitants of such districts are very imaginative, and 
their belief in supernatural agencies is scarcely to be wondered at. Wandering 
where Skiddaw looks upon Derwentwater, “‘Fancy’’ will yet bring sometimes the 
‘‘Lament”’ on the breeze which ripples one of the loveliest of English lakes. 
Situated in a valley in the midst of these solemn hills is the church of Cros- 
thwaite, in the near neighbourhood of Keswick. Of considerable age, dating some 
seven centuries back from its first building, the low, square, and embattled tower 
of solid masonry indicates its Norman origin. The large square dial immediately 
under the small triple-headed window on the southern face imparts a quaint origi- 
nality to this side. The piercings in all the Norman towers were originally small; 
we are almost inclined to think that the window-tax must have been heavy, so 
jealous do they seem of the admission of light. The church has a nave, with 
north and south aisles, and chancel. The porch on the southern side has an 
entrance through a pointed arch of the decorated period, and the windows, both 
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of the body of the church and the south aisle, are square-headed, and mullioned 
for three lights. The roof is very finely carved, and the whole of it, as also the 
stalls, were restored at a cost of about £4,500, to which sum James Stanger, Esq., 
of Laithwaite, subscribed the amount of £4,000. The chancel window and five 
other windows are filled with stained glass, and there is also a memorial window of 
stained glass, which the parishioners presented to commemorate the restoration 
which the liberality of that gentleman had accomplished. 

There is a peculiarity about the ornament observed in the church of Crosthwaite. 
On the left jambs of all the windows in the north and south aisles, inside as well 
as out, is a circle with eight radiations. It occurs about half-way between the 
shoulder of the arch and the sill. 

During the late restoration of the church, this ornamentation has been covered 
with plaster in the interior in every case save one in the north aisle, which is left 
very distinctly. It does not occur on any of the windows at the east end, or in 
the tower. A similar figure has been noticed over the stone doorway of the old 
inn at Threlkeld, with the letters C.G. inscribed on one side, and the date 1688 on 
the other. 

It is probable that these circles with eight radiations are the original dedication 
crosses of the church. Such are still to be seen painted on the piers of the nave 
in Roman Catholic churches, whilst Durandus, describing the consecration of a 
church, says:—‘‘In the meanwhile within the building twelve lamps be burning 
before twelve crosses, which be depicted on the walls of the church. Lastly he 
(the Bishop) anointeth with chrism the twelve crosses depicted on the walls.” 

The rationale of dedication crosses, according to Durandus, is:—‘‘First, as a 
terror to evil spirits, that they having been driven forth thence, may be terrified 
when they see the sign of the cross, and may not presume to enter therein again. 
Secondly, as a mark of triumph, for crosses be the banner of Christ, and the signs 
of his triumph. Thirdly, that such as look at them may call to mind the passion 
of Christ, by which he has consecrated his church, and their belief in his passion.”’ 

Tolling the bell at either death or burial has its origin in this same terror of 
evil spirits until the body be entombed. 

Dedication crosses occur at Salisbury Cathedral, and at Uffingham church, Berk- 
shire; and in both cases on the exterior. 

The font is an ancient piece of sculptured work, of the period of Edward the 
Third or Richard the Second’s time. On the lower chamfered edge of the bowl, 
ran a double inscription. Those on the cardinal faces have been purposely erased, 
probably about 1550. The inscription runs thus:—‘‘Orate: paia: dni: Thom: de 
Khede: olim: ecclesia: huius: Vicarii.”’ 

Here are several monuments to the Derwentwater family, a name to which a 
melancholy and romantic history is attached. From the year 1715 to the fight 
at Culloden, 1745, this name was associated more or less with the exiled royalty 
of England. Of their mansion which was on Lords’ Island, (that one nearest to 
the shore on Derwentwater lake,) scarcely the foundations remain, and this island, 
with Rampsholm, belong now, we believe, to Greenwich Hospital, as part of the 
sequestrated estate of the family. 
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A conspicuous object in the church at Crosthwaite is a monument to Robert 
Southey the poet. 

A recumbent figure in pure white marble, without blemish, and, according to the 
poet’s son, executed in this material at a considerable sacrifice by Mr. Lough the 
sculptor. The commission being originally for a work in Caen Stone, it was with 
characteristic generosity on the part of the artist that he supplied the material 
most fitted for the memento. 

The Biographies of Southey describe him to have been a labourer in the field 
of literature for upwards of fifty years. Eight years prior to his death, which took 
place in 1843, the 21st. of March, his pension from the government was augmented 
from £200 to £500 per annum. A man of many excellencies of heart and mind, 
the encomiums of his personal friends became a just tribute to the recollection of 
his social virtues. 

The lake of Derwentwater, (near the head of which is the:remarkable fall of 
water known as Lodore,) is about three miles long, and half a mile in width. The 
beauty of it becomes considerably enhanced by its five islands, clothed with turf or 
foliage. Still more to the north-west the river Derwent, after running for a short 
space in a narrow channel, spreads itself into a long and narrow lake, called 
Bassenthwaite. 

St. Herbert’s Isle, near the middle of Derwentwater, contained some years since 
the remains of an ancient building. This St. Herbert was a holy man, of whom 
some particulars are recorded by the venerable Bede. He lived in the seventh 
century, and for several ages after his demise, the island was resorted to and the 
saint’s memory kept alive by religious observances. In the south-east corner of the 
lake a remarkable phenomenon may be observed in the “Floating Island’’ not far 
from Lodore, about one hundred and fifty yards from the shore, and where the 
depth of the water does not exceed six feet, in a mean state of the lake. 

This island never changes its situation, but rises at uncertain intervals to the 
surface, there remaining for longer or shorter periods, and again sinking. The 
utmost depth of the Derwentwater does not exceed fourteen fathoms; its greatest 
portion perhaps does not exceed one fourth of that measure, but swelled by rains 
and the mountain torrents, it has been known to rise eight feet above its lowest 
water-mark, and overflow the lands between it and Bassenthwaite. 

About half a mile south of the town of Keswick are a number of rude granite 
stones, of various forms, and in number about fifty. These stones are rough and 
unhewn, and of different sizes, forming a circle which is called the Druid’s Temple. 
Some of these ancient memorials of a past worship are upwards of eight feet in 
height. Speed also in his description of this county describes a similar monument. 
“At Salkelds upon the River Eden is a monument of seventy-seven stones, each 
of them ten foot high above ground, and one of them at the entrance fifteene, as 
a Trophie of victory was erected. These are by the By-dwellers called Long 
Megge and her daughters.”’ The aborigines, who in common with those of 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Durham, were the Brigantes, resisted the power of Rome 
even to the death of Severus, which took place at York in the year 211. In the 
Emperor’s progress against their people, as described by Dion Cassius, the labour 
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performed in cutting down woods, levelling hills, making marshes passable, and 
constructing bridges, was enormous. Seeing no army, and fighting no battle, he 
was perpetually harassed by ambuscades, and of his men fifty thousand are said to 
have perished. Suffering by infirmity and sickness, the iron will of the Emperor 
would not yield, and he was borne through the hostile district in a covered litter 
to the extremity of the island, where he concluded a treaty with the chieftains. 

The vengeance which Severus had next year destined for the tribes who still 
continued to resist his power was cut short by death, whilst his son Caracalla had 
other purposes of ambition than that of the chastisement of a barbarous people, 
and his return to Rome left North Britain to its own fortunes. 

In this peaceful valley where Crosthwaite church is situated we are scarcely 
prepared to realize even in imagination the stormy annals of this remote time; 
yet Skiddaw and the Derwent look the same as when the trumpet-call of Roman 
soldiery was answefed by the defiant Pibroch of the Mceate and the Caledonians, 
and when nine centuries had as yet to pass away ere the first stones were set 
upon the ground for the present church of St. Kentigern. 
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()S a lofty summit which commands a beautiful panorama of Windsor and the 
adjacent country, the village church of Penn is most attractive by its situation. 

As its name implies, such elevation was a chosen spot for the beacon fires in 
the olden time, and this Beacon Hill is situated about half a mile from the church. 

The western limit of the village is on the skirts of Wycombe Heath, and it is 
distant from High Wycombe, as it is from Beaconsfield, in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, some three miles. The nearest way to any main road hence is by the path 
over the hills to Loudwater. Its seclusion renders it especially inviting to those 
who love the repose of country life, and its beechen woods, from which the county 
takes its name, are as useful to the painter as they are agreeable to the lovers of 
woodland scenery. 

The church is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and it stands on the highest portion 
of the ridge. This eminence gives an especial charm to its churchyard, and although 
the building be very irregular, the eye rests upon its grey and time-worn tower 
with more than usual interest from the accessories which surround it. 

It is built of rubble, and judging from the angular buttresses and its solid 
parapet, it would seem to date to the era of the fourteenth century. Very close to 
the string course under the parapet the mullioned openings with two lights, occur, 
and the mouldings here, though worn with extreme age, would appear to be of 
the period assigned to it. Consisting originally of a nave and side aisle, a small 
chancel was added to it in 1736, and this chancel, which contains several elegant 
monuments, has also a window of coloured glass, placed here in 1737. 

There is an entrance on the north side of the nave with stone seats within it, 
but the porch on the southern side of the building is by far the most interesting. 

Although the windows are irregular as to size as well as position, nevertheless 
there is a rustic picturesqueness about the church and its accessories in which we 
entirely lose sight of this want of order and uniformity. 

There is a chime of bells within the tower, the musical sound of which is 
particularly agreeable and softened in its tone. 


Before the south porch is a yew tree of great age and most beautifully twisted 
I. G 
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form, and as the sunlight glances through the foliage on this old grey time- 
honoured tree and the grassy mounds around it, the embowered vicarage with its 
sloping garden, until, gradually declining over Windsor towers, it gives one parting 
glance in a flood of golden light upon the hill, we realize a charming picture of 
repose. 

The interior of the church has undergone considerable alteration within a recent 
period, but most of the monuments remain zz stu. Among the curious brasses is 
one affixed to a slab in the floor near the north wall; the effigies are a male and 
female figure with the following inscription:— 

‘Here lyeth the Bodye of John Pen, of Pen, Esquire, who married Sarah the 
Daughterset stellenry Drum, Knight, by whom he had issue Five Sonnes and 
Five Daughters. Hee departed thiselite the 2nd. day of Jul, AosDaim 1641, 

Near the east end of the stone, on two plates, are representations of five sons: 
the first has boots, fringed cuirasses, and a short cloak: the three next in succession 
are also in cloaks, but wearing shoes with rosettes, and the fifth in the robes of a 
judge, or magistrate. Of the five daughters, the second one carries an open book, 
and all wear round head-dresses and short lappets. The whole of the figures 
appear engaged in devotion. 

There are two works here of the late Sir Francis Chantrey, both elegant and 
chaste monuments. One in memory of (Sophia Charlotte) Baroness Howe, mother 
to the earl who died December 3rd., 1835; and the other to the memory of the- 
Countess Howe, the late lamented wife of the present earl. She died October 25th., 
1836. | 

Among the tombs of the Penn family is a very curious brass of a lady in a 
shroud, with long flowing hair, and the hands devoutly laid on the breast. Above 
the effigy is a scroll with these words in old English:—‘‘In the day of Judgement 
save me Lorde.” 

The monument to the Hon. Penn Asheton Curzon, who died in 1797, is by Bacon. 
There are also memorials to the Baker family, and a monument to General 
Haviland, who died in 1784. 

It appears that the value of the rectory Zemp. Henry the Eighth, was £8 13s. 
4d., paid to the priory of Chacombe, County Northampton, of which Thomas Stone 
was the superior during a vacancy. Nicholas de Langley vacated this living for 
the vicarage of Hamsted in 1273. The first vicar appears to have been Francis 
Henry de Erdington, presented July 4th., 1349, ad vicarium de Penne de novo 
ordinatum, by Chacombe convent. He died vicar 1361. 

Forty-one vicars have been presented in all, and the late James Knollis, B.D., 
was presented by the Right Honourable Earl Howe, and inducted December 18th., 
1o22) 

Penn and its neighbourhood is famous for the growth of beech trees, the uses 
for which wood are numerous and various. A great deal of beautiful lace is also 
made here, being a principal employment of the women; unfortunately the occu- 
pation is extremely detrimental to health, and it requires all the pure air of this 
beautiful spot to ‘counteract the ill effects of the <‘ Pillow.” 

The village is particularly primitive, being situated three miles from either 
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Wycombe or Beaconsfield, though somewhat less than this distance from the 
station at Loudwater. The woods extending between Penn and High Wycombe 
are excessively sylvan and pretty. The path through them, and which avoids 
the heat and dust of the high road, makes one of the most charming summer 
rambles the lover of the groves may take. 

The landscape scenery throughout this county is generally speaking extremely 
beautiful, but there are few finer views than that which may be seen from the 
entrance of the curate’s garden at Penn looking towards Loudwater. For extent 
and variety of undulation we have seldom seen a subject more enticing to the 
landscape painter. 

But there is a spot not very far from the village which will not only attract the 
lovers of landscape, but will excite some interest in the antiquarian. Situated in a 
direction northward, and at about the distance of half a mile from the village, is 
a spot known commonly as ‘‘Deadman’s Deane,” or ‘‘Deen.”’ It is an open space, 
in a hollow surrounded by groves, and is said to be an ancient ‘Battle ground.” 
Fragments of ancient weapons have at intervals been turned up out of the earth, 
and it is not improbable that the Danes and Saxons had one of those sanguinary 
encounters which are recorded as taking place so frequently in this part of the 
country about the year 914. About the centre of this ground there are two 
magnificent beech trees grey with great age, and which interlace their branches 
with the most beautiful and picturesque ramifications; they are called commonly 
the ‘“‘Sisters,’’ but whether from their similarity in growth, their intertwining foliage, 
or from other traditional history, we are not informed. 

The repose which this little village enjoys by the nature of its situation renders 
it a delightful retreat to those who desire an occasional cessation from the 
excitement of a town life. The late Mr. Liston, the comedian, accompanied by 
his wife, would repair hither generally once in the year, and enjoy that quiet it 
was impossible to obtain in a less secluded spot. Westward of the church, and on 
the northern side of the road, is a little cottage where the rose and honeysuckle 
intertwine and cover it. Here the happy couple would make their abode with 
accommodation of the humblest. 

Although the manor is not mentioned in the Domesday survey, it appears to 
have been the property of the Penns from a very early period, and ultimately it 
passed to Sir Nathaniel Curzon, Bart., who married the heiress. 

The manor of Seagraves belonged to the family of Turville in the reign of 
Henry the Second. The site of Seagraves, as described by Lysons, ‘‘is moated.”’ 

The Windsor family in the reign of Elizabeth had a manor called Bilinges: this 
was annexed many years since to the estate of Lord Curzon. The name of Penn 
is interestingly associated with that William Penn, son of the Admiral of that 
name, who in 1680 obtained a grant of territory subsequently known as 
Pennsylvania. 

The greater portion of Penn House was pulled down in 1760, and the remainder 
fitted up as an occasional residence for Lord Curzon. 

Opposite the vicarage are the schools: a Boys’ National School and a Girls’ 
Working School; the former was rebuilt by subscription in 1828, and supported by 
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an annual donation from Earl Howe; the latter erected in 1839, where thirty-six 
girls are clothed and educated. An infants’ school has subsequently been connected 
with these. These schools are very simple and pretty in their style, and are built 
so as to insure the comfort of the children and their superintendents. 

The neighbourhood of Penn was frequently visited by Gray the poet, though the 
scene of his ‘‘elegy’’ is in Stoke Pogeis churchyard. 
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(AON two miles from Higham Ferrers, and in the beautiful village of 
Irthlingborough, sometimes called Irthlingbury, and Artleborough, is a church 
dedicated to All Saints. 

Formerly it was attached to the College of Irthlingborough, which was erected 
by the Abbot and Convent of Peterborough, and John Pyel, citizen and mercer 
of London. 

This John Pyel, it appears, was one of the Commissioners to the States of 
Flanders for redressing the grievances of the English merchants. We find him 
serving the office of Sheriff in the forty-third of Edward the Third, and Lord 
Mayor in the forty-sixth year of the same king’s reign. 

By a license granted them for six regular canons, or prebendaries, one to be 
dean, and nine clerks, the right of presentation to the said canons’ places to be 
vested in the Abbot and Convent of Peterborough, and in the said John Pyel, 
by turns. 

Before the foundation was perfected, however, the aforesaid John Pyel died, and 
King Richard the Second, in consideration of twenty marks paid by Joan the 
widow and executrix, granted her a license to complete the same; and in the 
eleventh year of Richard’s reign the institution was complete. 

By a survey made in 1535 the annual revenues amounted to £70 6s. 8d. 

There is but fragmentary evidence, however, of this ancient college, between the 
body and the tower of the church. This tower is square for two stories of its 
height, and its upper portion octangular. It is embattled, and its measurement at 
the base fifteen feet by twelve; its total height ninety-nine feet. 

There are three apartments in each of these towers; and between the windows 
of the square or lower tower are four small figures, probably of saints, and 
- beneath them a bend between two mullets pierced. 

A very good example of the window in the early English style is to be found 
at the east end of the church. Five lancet-headed lights comprised under a single 
label occur, and mark a period anterior to Richard the Second, although the 


general features of the building are those of the late pointed style. 
tls : H 
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The church consists of a nave, two aisles, a transcept, and a lofty and spacious 
chancel. Within this chancel are some stalls under the seats of which are some 
curious wood carvings, comprising angels and various figures. On the south side 
of this chancel is a tomb of blue marble, the canopy of which is supported by 
pillars of fretwork. Near this is another monument, with two recumbent figures, 
supposed to represent John Pyel and his wife Joan; the inscription is however gone. 

On- the north side is a tomb with an alabaster figure of a woman very much 
defaced: it is thought to be the effigy of Dame Anne Cheyney. 

Adjoining this, and under some arches, is a more ancient one, with the effigy 
of a knight in armour, and the figure of a female in the costume of the time. 

Throughout the church are to be seen many interesting features of the several 
styles from the early to the late pointed; and its proportions are important. The 
body of the church measures in its length some eighty-seven feet, whilst the nave 
aisles are fifty feet broad, and the cross aisles ninety feet long. 

A conspicuous object amid the trees and rising woodland, this village church is 
seen to great advantage in approaching it from Higham Ferrers across the meadows. 
These are watered by the river Nyne, which is abundantly supplied from the 
springs in the neighbourhood, and water, wood, and undulation of ground combine 
to render this church one of the most picturesque in the county. 

The near neighbourhood of Higham Ferrers has many interesting historical 
associations, from a period when in the Conqueror’s time William Peverel held 
Hecham, or Higham, of the King. Subsequently on the attainder of Robert Earl 
Ferrers, in the fiftieth of Henry the Third, this lordship, with other possessions, 
was granted to Edmund, the king’s youngest son, created Earl of Lancaster. 
Thomas, successor to Edmund of Lancaster, was the general appointed by the 
Earls of Warwick, Pembroke, and others, to hunt the unfortunate Piers Gavestone 
to the death. The favourite of Edward the Second had been somewhat plain in 
speech, possibly to coarseness, licensed by the countenance of the king; and this 
had doubtless offended more than his successes in the tournament at Wallingford 
had excited the jealousies of these earls. 

The quick wit of the Frenchman had gauged the arrogance of these Norman 
knights sufficiently to find meanness and duplicity as its basis, and there was no 
reserve in his expression of contempt. 

Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Lincoln, the Earls of Warwick 
and Hereford, with Thomas of Lancaster, who would have plundered the country 
from one end to the other, made the morals of the young king a sufficient excuse 
to take off the head of this favourite who was apt to deal too much with truisms. 
It is amusing to find the Earl of Hereford complaining to him of Lancaster of 
the Spencers, (father and son,) who thereupon with divers barons interchange 
oaths, determining to live and die together in maintaining the Right of the Kingdom, 
and the banishment of the two oljectionables. Thomas of Lancaster, however, has 
his reckoning to pay on the 15th. of March, 1320. It must have been an 
awkward position for the Earl of Pembroke to sit with the king in judgment upon 
the renegade Thomas, the termination of which trial was such an unsatisfactory 
solution to the defendant, of that proverb ‘‘there is honour among thieves.’ 

Aymer Earl of Pembroke under these circumstances walked into the manor and 
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Castle of Higham Ferrers, whose style and title of ‘‘Joseph the Jew,’’ which 
he had received from Gavestone at the tournament at Wallingford, became not 
so unfaithful a representation. 

The attainder, however, is reversed in Edward the Third’s reign, and the relict 
of ‘‘Joseph the Jew’? (Mary de St. Paul) relinquishes her claim to the Castle and 
manor of Higham Ferrers. Subsequently it is held by John of Gaunt, Earl of 
Richmond, but created Duke of Lancaster; and Henry of Bolingbroke, his son, 
(afterwards Henry the Fourth,) succeeded his father. 

The manor, as part of the Duchy of Lancaster, falling to the crown, became 
settled with the castle and hundred upon the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of Durham, and others. In the seventh year of Edward the Sixth, they were given 
to William, Earl of Worcester. This brings us to the period when Higham 
Ferrers (a borough by prescription) was first chartered by Philip and Mary. 

The preamble to this charter states:—‘‘That the mayor, burgesses, and common- 
ality of the borough of Higham Ferrers, parcel of the Dutchy of Lancaster, in the 
County of Northampton, have from the most ancient times been with many liberties, 
privileges, and jurisdictions by their noble progenitors, by their letters patent, 
endowed, adorned, and honoured, and which they have used and enjoyed from time 
whereof the memory does not remain, that the letters patent, partly for want of 
safe keeping, partly through some evil accident, have perished. 

That they being certified of the fidelity and service of the said subjects, not only 
by report, but of their own certain knowledge, especially in the rebellion of John 
Duke of Northumberland, will and do grant that Higham Ferrers be a free borough 
corporate for ever.” 

Here, as at Irthlingborough, Henry Chicheley followed the example of John Pyel, 
and built a college and endowed it for eight secular canons, of whom one was 
master, four clerks, one of which was grammar master, another music master, and 
six choristers. 

In the survey of the possessions of the college temp. Henry the Eighth, the 
revenues were valued at £204 5s. 6d. yearly. The then master, Robert Goldson, 
and the rest of the fraternity, surrendered it to the crown in the thirty-fourth year 
of Henry’s reign. 

The greater part of the lands were granted the same year to Robert Dacres, 
but subject to a yearly payment of £10 to a superior, and £8 to an inferior 
chaplain, £10 to a schoolmaster, besides other payments. In the sixth of Elizabeth 
the college itself was given to John Smith and Richard Duffield. The appointment 
of the chaplains, as also the schoolmaster, is vested in the Corporation. 

Archbishop Chicheley was born at Higham Ferrers, and he not only endowed 
this college, but the school-house, as also a bead or alms-house on the north side 
of the church. It is much to be deplored that early in the present century much 
of the original work was pulled down and utterly defaced, being used for building 
barns and stabling on the same site. This negligence and destruction extended 
also to the bead-house, which contained much beautiful work in the mullioned and 
traceried windows. At that period also there was a great deal of the old stained 
glass, not a vestige of which it is feared has been preserved. 

Besides the church of Higham Ferrers, which is a building full of interest to the 
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archzologist, many others of remarkable interest may be noted: and among them 
that dedicated to St. Peter, near the site of the ancient castle of Northampton, may 
be especially marked. Of the castle nothing remains save some fragments of its 
walls. Speed mentions it as existing in his time, 1629, but at that period about 
to become a ruin. ‘Upon the west part of this towne standeth a large castle, 
mounted upon an hill, whose aged countenance well sheweth the beautie that she 
hath borne, and whose gaping chinks doe daily threaten the downefall of her 
walles.”’ 

Within a short distance of the town a spot is pointed out where the ‘Battle of 
Northampton”’ was fought. Here the Earls of March and Warwick met the king’s 
troops, and a sanguinary fight lasting two hours took place, Humphrey Duke of 
Buckingham, John Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury, Thomas Lord Egremont, John Lord 
Beaumont, and others were among the slain. The queen, with Somerset and the 
young prince, take refuge in flight to the Bishopric of Durham, and the king is 
taken prisoner and conveyed to London. 

It was also in this county, and at Naseby, that another crowned head met with 
a defeat from which neither himself nor his party ever rallied. This was on 
Saturday, the 14th. of June, 1645. The king commanded the main body, and 
Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice the right wing; with these we find the names 
of Langdale, Lisle, Lindsey, Ashley, Bond. On the side of the Parliament, Fairfax, 
who commands the main body, Cromwell and Rossiter the right wing, Ireton the 
left; the reserves are brought up by Rainsborow, Hammond, and Pride. The 
engagement lasted the greater part of the day, and was as sanguinary as it was 
obstinate. On this occasion Ireton was run through the thigh with a pike, 
wounded in the face by a halberd, his horse shot under him, and himself taken 
prisoner. The charge of Prince Rupert on the left wing of the Parliamentary 
army drove them nearly into’ the town of Naseby. It was at this time, however, 
that Cromwell’s furious charge on the Royalists’ left changed the fortune of the 
day, and, with Fairfax, who brought up his men at a most critical moment, 
completely routed the Royal army. In spite of the many courageous and brave 
efforts of Charles, who kept close to his horse, and rallied them when the fight 
was hottest, it ended in flight. Unlike Henry, the king did not leave the field 
a prisoner, but it was on this eventful day that a blow was struck from which 
the Royalist party never recovered. 

On this large fallow field, as described at the time, a mile in extent, and filled 
with armed and struggling men, upon which field and since which time many a 
homestead has arisen. Upon that long summer’s day in June, from morn to 
eve, where “‘Red Battle’? struck his worst and deadliest, we think we recognize 
the spot where ‘Battle sheaves’? were set apart for many a long, long year, and 
which the ablest of our modern writers seems to have selected for his refined 


sense of moral with physical comparisons, ‘“‘where thousands upon thousands were 
killed in the great fight.’ 
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Nig ones midway between Freshwater Gate and Brixton, on the south coast of 

the Isle of Wight, and skirted by the Afton Downs, this interesting church 
strikes the pedestrian with some little surprise. It comes on the sight unexpectedly 
in the midst of the solitary hills, whose undulations are broken alone by this 
Christian Temple, and from a certain point of view no habitation whatever seems 
to disturb the eye, nor sound of village life to fall upon the ear. 

’T is true the mountain ridges are exchanged for the swelling downs, and the 
‘“‘Peristyle,’’ or “‘In Antis,” for the square tower or early English window and 
porch, but the secluded and lonely situation reminds you of some of those small 
temples of the Roman, far away in the recesses of the mountain passes, and sacred 
to, the God | of) Silence: 

Situated on a green knoll, and wearing much the same appearance when the 
accompanying view was made that it had for centuries previously, this church was 
not without its interest apart from the picturesqueness of its situation. Consisting 
originally of north and south aisles, nave, and chancel, it contained many interesting 
memorials of the past, and many an indication of the handiwork of the Gothic 
builders. The mortuary chapel of the Bowreman family was at that time undisturbed, 
but unfortunately on the oth. of December, 1862, a fire consumed the whole of the 
building, with the exception of the tower, and all vestiges of monumentary evidence 
were destroyed. An exceedingly pretty church has, however, risen upon the site 
of the old one, being built upon the same plan on account of this very mortuary 
chapel. 

The present structure is built in the early English style. The pitch of the roof 
is higher, and the chapel having been some years since given up to the parish, a 
portion of its site is now occupied by the vestry, and the remaining portion thrown 
into the church. Special provision however has been made for the last resting- 
place of the only remaining direct descendant of this ancient family, the present 
Miss Bowreman. A very handsome pulpit and beautiful font are the gifts of this 
lady, both considered fine works of art, and presented by her as mementoes of 
those family affections which make such gifts more precious. The Reredos is the 
gift of Mrs. Fenwick, in memory of her husband, who was formerly rector. 

At the west end of the church is a very handsome brass, in which the whole 
of the monuments of the Bowreman family are embodied. 
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demolition seems to have takén place since the king had left these walls in the 
custody of the parliamentary officers. 

The keep stands at the north-east angle on a considerable elevation. It is an 
irregular polygon, and the ascent to it is by seventy-two steps. This, with Mount- 
joy’s tower at the south-east angle, the walls of which are of considerable thickness, 
bear the stamp of a much higher antiquity. 

In glancing at this remnant of feudalism we cannot-help associating therewith 
those tragical results of misdirection on the part of the Crown, and the advantage 
taken of it by infatuated but zealous men to inflame the minds of the people. 
It was in this castle that Charles first perceived his personal liberty was gone. 

The king for some good reasons apprehended danger in his stay at Hampton 
Court, and to the surprise of the parliament, and somewhat to their consternation, 
he had fled. The speech of Colonel Harrisson at the council held at Putney, 
on the 11th. of November, 1647, when addressing the officers of the army, was 
of too dangerous a character to brook delay. And by advice of Sir John Berkely, 
Colonel Legg, and Mr. Ashburnham, a vessel was prepared and waiting for the 
king at Southampton. The letter to the parliament assigning his motives for 
leaving is a curious document. 

At Carisbrook the four acts of the parliament were submitted to the king on 
the 24th. of December, 1647, to which he refused his assent. This refusal brought 
about the two remarkable speeches from Ireton and Cromwell in the House, which 
latter sealed the fate of the king. It is soon after this he suffers a closer restraint 
within the circuit of these castle walls; and his ‘Declaration’ is sadly indicative 
of a vexed and broken spirit. It is but a short time now to the fatal termination. 
Fairfax commands the removal of the king to Hurst Castle. The parliament 
declare their resentment, and vote “‘that the seizing the person of the king and 
carrying him a prisoner to Hurst Castle is without the advice and consent of 
the Houses.’’ On December roth., however, the king is escorted by a strong 
guard from Hurst Castle to Winchester, and thence to Farnham and to Windsor. 
It is at this time the two Houses of Parliament clash. The Commons declare it 
treason for the king to levy war against the Commonwealth, the Lords denying 
that the king can commit any treason, and declare that ‘‘zo Act of the Commons 
ws binding without their consent.’ Adjourned for a fortnight, when the Commons 
vote ‘“‘that all members and others appointed to act in any ordinance with Peers are 
empowered and engorned to sit, act, and execute, notwithstanding the Peers joined not 
herein.”’ 

The poor king might have well expressed himself in that language which the 
‘Great Master’’ puts into the mouth of Mercutio:— 


‘“A plague on both your Houses.” 
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N this county of the ‘‘Marches,’’ where the apple blossoms ripen to the fairest 

of fruit, still producing the Englishman’s most grateful draught in summer 
weather, the little village of Madley, near the banks of the Wye, contains a church 
of some considerable interest. 

It is a large ancient stone building, in the early English style of architecture, 
but with square embattled tower of the Norman period. With nave, chancel, north 
and south aisles, it has also the apsis at the eastern end, which is angular, (half 
hexagon,) with large projecting buttresses at the angles surmounted with pinnacles. 
These buttresses diminish by three stages of water tables, at the second of which 
from the basement, and immediately underneath the windows, the wall diminishes 
in its thickness by similar splays or weatherings. This apsis gives much character 
and importance to the church; and in each face is a long lancet-headed window 
in the early pointed style. The windows generally are particularly noticeable from 
their proportion. At the eastern end of the south aisle is a large window with __ 
five lights, the head of which is traceried in a series of the quatrefoil ornament. 
This aisle projects considerably from the body of the church, and makes a most 
agreeable break to the southern front. The porch is on the northern side. — 

Within the church the vaulted roof first engages the attention; it is very good, 
and the columns and arches are in the same style and period previously mentioned. 
In the chancel are three stained glass windows, well executed. Originally the 
windows of this church contained considerable specimens of curious painting. One 
on the north side displayed a figure of St. Ethelbert holding a church in his hand, 
and the Queen standing by him with the arms of England. 

In another was a cross and the figure of a woman, subscribed “Sancta Milburga 
priez pur et pur les alms de toutz Chrestiens.”’ 

Beneath this chancel is a crypt, the roof of which is groined; and its pointed 
arches springing from a central octangular column, its narrow but _beautifully- 
moulded openings, render this a fine specimen of the early English crypt. Some 
years since this chamber was used as a charnel-house; but more modern taste 
has, we believe, done away with such most objectionable circumstance. It is a 
very fine specimen of early English building, and its preservation is very desirable. 

There are several monuments and tablets within this church. It has an organ, 
font, clock, and a peal of seven bells. 

In 1835 the church was repaired and newly pewed, and additional free sittings 
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were then added; it had within a short time since five hundred and fifteen sittings 
unappropriated. 

The register dates from 1559. 

This living is a vicarage, with Tiberton attached to it; and its annual value 
£650, with residence and two acres of glebe. It is in the gift of the Dean and 
Chapter of Hereford. 

There is likewise a national school for boys and girls here, erected in 1853. 

In the adjoining districts are many evidences of Roman occupation. Not far 
from Madley is a portion of that Roman road which, crossing the Wye near the 
Wear, and leaving Eaton Bishop, proceeds by Kingston, Dore, and Longtown, 
towards Abergavenny after quitting Herefordshire. At Four Ways Common, which 
is near Madley, it crosses the old turnpike road from Hereford, and the original 
way or pavement remained entire for a considerable extent towards the south- 
west some few years since. 

Several entrenchments occur on this line, and at Longtown are the ruins of a 
castle supposed by some to be the site of a Roman station. The remains, which 
are circular in plan, appear to be those of the keep of one of those ancient 
strongholds, which, originally built on the plea of defence from the incursions of 
the Welsh, became ultimately:an admirable cover and retreat for the English 
marauders in the Lords Marchers, and who perpetrated every sort of rapine and 
assassination on the borders of that then unhappy country nearly up to the period 
of Hentyethe Eighth. ; 

In the days of Offa, King of the ‘Middle English,’” as they were termed, 
the right hand of the Welshman was struck off immediately, if found on English 
territory. 

To the north of Madley, and situated about three miles from it on the 
opposite side of the Wye, is the ancient Roman town of Kenchester, of which 
Leland says,—‘‘This towne is far more ancient than Hereford, and was celebrated 
in the Roman time, as apperith by many things, and especially by antique money 
of the Czsars very often found within the towne and in ploughing aboute, the 
which the people there call dwarf’s money. The compace of Kenchester hath been 
by estimacion as much as Hereford, excepting the castle, the which at Hereford 
is very spacious. Pieces of the walls and turrets yet appear proper fundamenta, 
and more should have appeared if the people of Hereford towne and thereabout 
had not in tyme past pulled down much and picked out of the best for their 
buildings.”’ 

Before the Roman had, however, settled in, or rather had subdued, this part of 
Britain, the aborigines had proved themselves no mean adversary to the invader. 
The legion under Marius Valens had been put to flight, and with such havoc 
that Ostorius, the Lieutenant of Britain, for very grief ‘“‘gave up his ghost; and 
Veranius, under Nero, is said to have assaulted them in vain. It was not till 
Vespasian was Emperor, and the more expert Roman soldiery employed, that 
Julius Frontinus was enabled to subdue these Silures; and legions were here 
continually kept until its entire abandonment of the province in the time of 
Valentinian. 
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Hereford is said to have arisen from the ruins of old Ariconium, (Kenchester,) 
shaken to pieces by a violent earthquake. At a long interval of time a similar 
phenomenon seems to have occurred if we may believe the old chroniclers. Speed 
the historian relates ‘‘euen in our own remembrances and year of Christ Jesus 1571, 
when the Marcley Hill in the east of this shire rouzed itself out of a dead sleepe, 
with a roaring noise remoued from the place where it stood, and for three days 
together trauelled from its first site, to the great amazement and feare of the 
beholders. It began to journey on the seuenth day of February, being Saturday, 
at sixe of the clocke at night, and by seuen in the next morning had gone fortie 
paces, carrying with it sheepe in their coates, hedge rowes and trees; whereof some 
were ouerturned, and some that stood upon the plains are firmly growing upon the 
hill, those that were east were turned west, and those in the west were set in the 
east; in which remoue it ouerthrew Kinnaston Chappel, and turned two highways 
neere a hundred yards from their usual paths formerly trod. The ground thus 
trauelling was about twenty-six acres, which opening itself with rockes and all bore 
the earth before it for foure hundred yards space without any stay, leauing that 
which was pasturage in place of the tillage, and the tillage ouerspread with 
pasturage. Lastly ouerwhelming her lower’ parts, mounted to an hill of twelve 
fathoms high, and there rested herself after three dayes trauell; remaining his 
mark that so laid hand upon this rocke whose power hath poysed the hills in 
his ballance.”’ 

Such is the curious relation of Speed; and that some very singular convulsion 
of nature took place there can be no doubt, as contemporary chronicles agree as 
to time, place, and extent of this singular displacement. 

The court of Offa was situated at a place called Sutton Walleys, in this county; 
and to expiate his murder of Ethelbert, (the fourteenth king of the East Angles,) 
the aforesaid Offa built the cathedral church of its chief town. 

The climate of Herefordshire is extremely good, and conducive to longevity. 
In this apple-growing country it is related of a certain Sergeant Hoskins in the 
time of James the First, that he entertained His Majesty with a morris-dance 
performed by ten aged people whose united ages amounted to over 1,000 years. 

The westerly winds, however, have not the same balmy influence here as else- 
where generally in England. Passing over considerable tracts of the Welsh 
Mountains, which are often covered with snow late in the spring, this westerly 
exposure is particularly unfavourable to the fruit trees, and the more approved 
site for them is that which is open to the south east, and sheltered in other points, 
but especially from the opposite direction. 

The county of Hereford is replete with objects of antiquarian interest and 
historical association. We have alluded to the Roman roads and entrenchments, 
as also to the Roman town of Kenchester; but in the parish of Dorstone is a 
pile of stones known as Arthur’s Seat, which is a monument whose existence was 
long antecedent to Roman occupation. 

Despite the sanguinary extirpation of Celtic independence by the first Edward, 
the Welshmen were easily induced to espouse any cause, and respond to any call, 
by which there appeared some chance of reprisal and revenge: and this border 
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country of Hereford may be looked upon as the rallying point for the discontented 
and the down-trodden. 

In 1402 the celebrated Owen Glendower, having roused the Welsh to take arms, 
despoiled the country, unopposed but by Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March. A 
battle was fought in the immediate neighbourhood of Wigmore Castle,— 





‘“‘When all athwart, there came 

A post from Wales, loaden with heavy news; 

Whose worst was,—that the noble Mortimer, 

Leading the men of Herefordshire to fight 

Against the irregular and wild Glendower, 

Was by the rude hands of that Welshman taken, 

And a thousand of his people butchered.” 

SHAKESPEARE’S King Henry IV. 


Mortimer and the Welshman, however, ultimately come to terms, and with the 
Piercys of the north make head against the usurper Henry of Bolingbroke. The 
decisive battle of Shrewsbury, 1403, only terminated for a time this sanguinary feud. 

At a spot about half way between Wigmore Castle and Leominster a still 
more sanguinary battle was fought in 1461, between Edward, Earl of March, and 
the king’s troops, led by Jasper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, with the Earls of 
Ormond and Wiltshire. This was the famous battle of ‘‘Mortimer’s Cross,’’ in 
which three thousand eight hundred men were killed. 

Owen Tudor, who had married Queen Katherine, (mother of Henry the Sixth,) 
was here, with many Welsh gentlemen, taken prisoner, and at Hereford beheaded. 

It is related that immediately before this battle the Earl of March witnessed that 
atmospherical phenomenon known as “‘Parhelia,’’? or mock suns, which, uniting in 
one suddenly, induced him to take its full splendour for his badge of cognizance. 

Twenty-eight castles are enumerated by Speed the historian as existing in this 
county, although many even then had fallen into ruin; but of offensive and defen- 
sive war there was continually more or less until the race of Tudor ascended the 
throne of England, and by a union of interests softened the animosities of a 
passionate but much injured nation. 

With Hereford is associated the birth of two well-known individuals, Eleanor 
Gwyn and David Garrick. The first of these, as introduced to us by Pepys in 
his Diary when he sees her at the corner of Drury Lane, watching the dancers 
round the maypole in the Strand, when Drury Lane opened upon the fields north- 
ward, and May blossoms might be gathered in the neighbourhood of Long Acre! 
The quaint journalist writes of her as a pretty artless creature enough, tapping 
the ground with her foot, and desirous to join in the festivity. The heart that 
loved the May dance, however, could stimulate the ‘“‘merrie monarch’’ to an act of 
kindliness and charity; and the worn-out soldier, who formerly might perish by the 
wayside, owes the institution of Chelsea College to her suggestion. She was 
born in an humble cottage in Pipe Lane, Hereford. The inimitable performer of 


‘Abel Drugger,’’ (David Garrick,) first saw the light in Wide Marsh Street, 
inethes year Vian 
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HE fiery Welsh Prince who slew his hound in haste and repented it at leisure 

is said to have originated the Church of St. Mary, Beddgelert. The tradition 
is as follows:—Llewelyn the Great made his residence here during the hunting 
season, with his wife and children. One day, the family being absent, a wolf 
entered the house, and on Llewelyn’s return his greyhound met him, covered with 
blood. The prince, alarmed, ran to the nursery, and finding the cradle overturned, 
and the ground besmeared with terrible evidence, supposed that his hound had 
killed the child. Drawing his sword, he immediately slew him, but upon turning 
the cradle, he found his child alive and the wolf dead. The hasty and intemperate 
man was so much affected by the circumstance, that he erected a tomb over his 
favourite, and upon this spot the parish church was subsequently built. 

So runs the tradition, painful enough; yet the qualms of conscience, or the bitter- 
ness of remorse, have not unfrequently been the occasion of such institutions. A 
propitiatory sacrifice, which shall be a manifest and an outward sign and expression 
of regret, in proportion to the internal conviction of the injustice perpetrated, 
eliminates the latent good from the unexerted reason. Yet it is astonishing to 
find throughout the pages ofxhistorical record, to what infamous abuse this emotion 
of the mind has been subjécted; for there have been found men in the world so 
assured in knavery, so unscrupulous in assertion, so persistent in qualifying cir- 
cumstances to the capacities of their dupes, as virtually to imply that a monetary 
compensation will arrest the progress of the moral law, and, as it were, in a 
‘sliding scale of prices,’ propitiate the leniency if not the favour of the Eternal! 

Amid these lofty mountains, these rustling woods, and murmuring streams, 
perhaps no spot is better fitted for religious contemplation; and whilst natural 
grandeur and beauty lead us to this, associations crowd upon the memory in 
reference to the history of the period of its endowment. 

The church, though small, is the largest in the neighbourhood. At the western 
end there is a bell gable; at its eastern a triple-headed window of the early pointed 
style. This marks the date of its erection, namely, the thirteenth century. There 
is on the northern side a small chapel, and the pillars and arches here are of the 
same period. Formerly the church was conventual, and dedicated to the Virgin 

ie K 
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Mary, belonging to the Priory of Augustines, of the class called Gibbertines, both 
sexes of which resided under the same roof, but separated by a wall; and this 
conjecture is not rendered improbable from the fact of a piece of ground retaining 
the name of Dol-y-Llein,—the ‘‘meadow of the nun.” 
Within the church there are no monuments of any antiquity. One Latin inscription 
runs as follows:— 
‘Infra jacet corpus Evani Lloyd, de 
Hafod Lwyfog Amigeri, qui 
Inhumatus fuit paterno et avito 
Tumulo, Sexto die Idus Maize 
A.D. 1673.) amnos natus 72.” 


Bedkellert, as it is sometimes spelt, appears to be the most ancient foundation 
in the country, with the exception of Bardsey. It has been ascribed to the last 
of the Welsh princes, but it must have existed before this, as there is a recital 
of a charter for certain lands bestowed upon it by Llewelyn the Great, who began 
his reign in 1194. The hospitality and consequent expenses of this establishment 
seem to have been large. Lying on the great road which connected England and 
West Wales with North Wales and Ireland, it was a site of no little importance; 
and even the conqueror of the country, Edward the First, munificently repaired 
all the damages of a casual fire here in 1283. 

The prior had for his support the grange of Llecheidior, as also part of a mill; 
the grange at Fentidila, and village of Gwchelyn; the grange of Tre’rbeirdd, one 
plough land, and a certain number of bees; an allowance of fifty cows and twenty- 
two sheep. 

In the Leges Walliz, 254, may be seen the estimation which the ancient British 
people entertained for their bees, on account of their producing the ingredient for 
the nectareous, (Medd.) They looked upon them as having been created in Paradise, 
and that when they quitted it on the fall of man, they were blessed by God 
Himself, and therefore no mass ought to be celebrated but by the light of their 
wax. 

Upon the destruction of this priory, of which no vestige remains save the 
church now under notice, a great deal of monumentary evidence was doubtless 
destroyed. 

Pennant mentions a stone pointed out to him on the road-side in this village, 
bearing the name of the famous mountain bard Rhys Goch O’ ryri, a contemporary 
of the Owen Glyndwr, (Glendower.) Of the house of Havod Garregog, at the 
entrance into Traeth Mawr, he would walk hither, and sitting on this stone, compose 
his poems. He died in 1420, and was interred in the holy ground here, after 
escaping the English vengeance for his patriotic inspirations. 

The ‘turbulent Welsh’? (people are always turbulent in their resistance to 
oppression) had doubtless the sense of patriotism kept alive by the musical eloquence 
of these bards, whose barbarous extermination by the first Edward is mentioned 
by Hume. He speaks of it as a “barbarous though not absurd policy.’ Its 
cruelty however seems to have been visited on the descendants of the perpetrator 
of it; and not until the settlement in the House of Tudor, which united England 
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and Wales by an equal dispensation of justice, did those princes who assumed 
that title, find their lot to be among the fortunate of mankind. 

As with the individual, so shall it be with the nations; no reckless barbarism can 
be enacted, however apparently politic, without the day of reckoning. The moral, 
as the physical world, is regulated by laws too exact and definite to be infringed 
with impunity. 

The continuous broil between the Celt and Saxon had held its sanguinary 
course through a period of some centuries; yet even in the time of Harold the 
sons of the ancient Titan race had lost their power. They were no longer the 
giants! the mighty men! the men of renown of the past! for method had succumbed 
to passion. The lithe and cat-like king (Griffyth ap Llewelyn) flashes like the 
lightning from those mysterious Heights of Penmaen-Mawr upon the foe beneath; 
but his unequalled courage is outmatched by the stolid but persevering advance of 
the Saxon. 

Two centuries later, and from the battle of Evesham, August the 4th., 1265; 
from the death of Leicester, in whose army the king (Henry the Third) was held 
prisoner, the final conquest of Wales had been contemplated; and soon after the 
death of Henry in 1272, that policy which terminates in conquest begins. 

The bard whom Gray poetically inspires seems truthful enough in his weird 
prophecy of ill. In that dread night at Berkeley Castle, upon that crest of the 
King of Bohemia which the Black Prince adopted on the field of Crecy, the: grim 
King of Terrors lays his hand ere it is exchanged for his father’s crown. With 
Henry of Bolingbroke the prince is forgotten in the majesty at Agincourt, but 
throughout the feud of York and Lancaster none wore it but might have 
apostrophized the time in the language of Richard the Second,— 


Of comfort no man speak. 
Let’s talk of graves, and worms, and epitaphs; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 
Act ITT, Scene wi. 


The country around Beddgelert is grand and interesting in the highest degree. 
Situate twelve miles from Carnarvon, and about nineteen in a direct line from 
Penmaen-Mawr. A little further on the magnificent stronghold of Conway, the 
lake and pass of Llanberris, and the Castle of Donalbein: the grandeur of nature 
and the interest of historical associations vie with each other to arrest as to 
delight the traveller. 

The cloud-enveloped Snowdon is the first object we desire to visit, and bearing 
to the north eastward from the village and along the banks of the Wa, (the 
ancient Welsh: name for water,) we follow its course till it flows into the pool 
of Llyn-y-dinas. The dark brown mountains, Arran and Llinweddy, rise to a 
stupendous height on the left; and upon turning round at this point a large 
perpendicular rocky mountain, finely wooded, is pointed out as the Dinos-Emris, 
receiving its name from the famous magician Merlin or Merddin Emries. Seated 
on this cloud-capt head he is said to have prophesied to the unfortunate Vortigern 
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all the evils which subsequently befel him, his country, and his degenerate subjects. 
On the summit of this mountain are the remains of a square fort; and on the 
western side, facing Beddgelert, there are traces of a long wall. 

Here Snowdon towers above you to the north, most commonly enveloped in a 
curtain of cloud or mist, undulating with the wind. From this point, however, the 
ascent of the mountain is more difficult and rugged than the usual route; never- 
theless, it is sometimes traversed, and here the rugged steep is by the side of a 
torrent whose waters, leaping from ledge to ledge, is fit accompaniment to the 
solemn grandeur which surrounds us. 

There on the right the principal branch of the Arran, scarcely inferior to his 
mighty neighbour, rises with unwieldly bulk into the clouds; and the frightful 
hollow known as Cwm-Llan stretches a mile and a half in length, and as much in 
breadth, with a hideous profundity. It consumes about two hours of considerable 
labour to attain the summit of Snowdon, when, on a sharp narrow crag of rock 
of about two yards over, you stand at an elevation of 3720 feet above the level 
of the sea. Here, if the weather be fine, a view of inexpressible grandeur and 
extent is seen. To the north-west is Ireland, whose cliffs, and the Wicklow rocks, 
are clearly distinguishable; the Isle of Man; whilst Anglesea spreads itself out 
like a map at your feet,—a wide unbounded prospect, diversified by mountain, 
valley, city, lake, and ocean. 

Journeying on to Carnarvon, the Menai Straits separate us from Anglesea, the 
Mona of antiquity, and across these waters the grand tubular bridge of Robert 
Stephenson was completed in 1851. Previously to this, however, the works at 
Penmaen-Mawr had engaged the genius and skill of Telford, and this precipitous 
and frightful pass became a safe travelling road in 1830.* Beneath this, at a 
distance of about two hundred and fifty feet, the Chester and Holyhead Railway 
now passes. The Conway Tubular Bridge, immediately beneath the ancient walls 
of that castle, was commenced in 1846. 

But, as if this locality were a theatre whose magnificent natural scenery rendered 
the most skilful performers necessary to preserve the unities, the crowning work 
of engineering skill was accomplished in the Britannia Bridge; reserved for one 
whose genius, intellectuality, and generous nature have been but rarely found in 
combination. 

The floating of the first of these tubes took place on the 27th. of June, 1849; 
and as the tide gradually lifted the heavy mass, and its movement became apparent, 
it was a moment of intense anxiety to all. No shout or exclamation arose from 
the almost spell-bound spectators, as the huge bulk glided forward gently as the 
smallest craft. When however, after the pause of a few moments, awaiting the 
tides turning, the mass floated gently into its place on the Anglesea pier, the 
buzz of admiration rose to loud and hearty cheers; and as the boom of guns 
registered to the hills this perfection of engineering skill, it seemed as if the 
giant fathers of the Celtic race had gathered on these heights, and in the muttering 
thunder of their mountain echoes chorused this triumph of Mind over Matter! 


* See Telford’s Reports, 1830. 
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{plas village, though but small, is an archdeaconry, and its jurisdiction com- 

prehends the whole of Lindsey. Situated about ten miles north-west from 
Lincoln, it has been supposed by many to have been the Sidnacester of olden 
time; and Mr. Britton, some years since, in reviewing the controversy, quotes Bishop 
Gibson’s authority. He says, ‘‘The reasonings of Bishop Gibson for placing 
Sidnacester at Stow are the strongest of any adduced; and his conclusion, if not 
decisive, extremely plausible. Eadworth, the Bishop of Sidnacester, who died A.D. 
1050, built St. Mary’s, or the Church of Our Lady, at Stow. ‘Where then can 
we imagine,’ says Gibson, ‘a Bishop of Sidnacester? or whence should he take 
his pattern or platform than from his own cathedral at Dorchester?’ The see of 
Leicester is concluded to have been where St. Margaret’s Church now stands; and 
as that is a peculiar, a prebend, and an archdeaconry, so is Stow. Besides the 
present ecclesiastical privileges of this place are greater than any hereabouts, 
except Lincoln, and they have formerly even exceeded that. For that it was 
famous before Lincoln was a bishop’s see, is beyond dispute; and it is a common 
notion in these parts, both of learned and unlearned, that Stow was the mother 
church to Lincoln.” 

According to Bede, Paulinus, upon converting the Northumbrians, came into the 
northern part of the kingdom of Mercia; successful in preaching the gospel here, 
he converted Blaecca, the governor of Lincoln, and baptized many people in this 
district in the river Trent. Paulinus having established a sort of spiritual dominion, 
ordained a bishop; one of whose successors built St. Mary’s, or the Church of 
Our Lady, at Stow. 

The church is a large structure, containing nave, north and south transcepts, 
and chancel; and although its walls wear somewhat an ordinary appearance from 
having at various times been coated with plaster, there is a great deal to interest 
the architect and antiquary. It has a square tower at the junction of the nave 
and transcepts, but this is of more recent date. In the interior the piers and 
arches are built against the original Norman ones, stronger foundation being 
required for the increased height of superstructure. The windows vary in their 
style from the Norman period to the late pointed style, a good specimen of which 
latter is seen immediately over the western entrance; but the chief interest lies 
in the western and southern doorways, which are beautiful specimens of enrichment. 

The southern door perhaps has the most enrichment, and the arch-bands consist 
of the chequer, chevron or zigzag, the tooth ornament of two bands separated by 
a torus, and two bands of chevron-work also separated, cut with great boldness, 
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beaded and backed. The capitals whence these arch-bands spring, bear some 
resemblance to the outline of the Corinthian, the sculptured foliage upon them 
having been to a considerable extent obliterated by time. This is the case also 
with the shafts of the columns, which had disappeared many years since, and 
piers of brickwork were introduced to supply their places. It was roofed in with 
a timber porch, on either side of which were stone benches. 

The western entrance differs in the details of its embellishment. The chevron 
(that most favourite auxiliary with the Norman builders) is to be found in a stage 
of great improvement. It is no longer indented on the plain face, but cut com- 
pletely away in bold relief. A beaded torus separates the two principal bands 
of chevron, the third and last of which springs from the impost. On these arcth- 
bands the play of light is extremely fine, owing to the relief which the plainer 
moulded surfaces afford in exposing the bolder cutting of the chevron. The 
capitals of the columns are also beautifully executed, and two of the shafts out of 
the six (originally) are sculptured throughout their length. This western doorway 
is six feet six inches in width, and seven feet in height; near it on the north 
side and on the external wall of the church is a recess, with an ogre label and 
cinquefoil head, and in all probability it once contained a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin. The south entrance is six feet in width and seven feet three inches from 
the threshold to the impost. 

The doorway on the northern side of the church is of inferior dimensions, 
nevertheless all the ornamental parts of it are equally well executed; and the 
enrichments upon the three entrances display great ingenuity in design, and have 
been exquisitely wrought either originally or more deeply cut at some subsequent 
period by skilful and dexterous hands. 

The church is a good example of the care at least with which the builders, 
subsequently to the Norman period, retained, if they did not improve upon the 
sculptured original with deeper and richer cutting, nevertheless preserving all the 
character of the design. 

The nave, transcepts, and chancel are without the side aisles. Plain flat walls 
enclose the former without embellishment, but the latter has a series ‘of circular- 
headed arches running along both sides, as also the eastern end. These arches 
spring from small columns, the capitals of which remain, but only a few of the 
shafts prior to 1852, when the chancel underwent restoration. They form eight 
recesses at the eastern end, seven of which are of one size, the one at the north- 
east corner is much smaller. Thirteen recesses on the north, and fourteen on the 
south, with those on the east make a total of thirty-five of these recesses, the 
arches of which are sculptured with the chevron band, excepting one near the 
centre at the eastern end, which is covered with embossments. 

On the face of each side wall are two clusters of columns, consisting of three 
three-quarter shafts, connected together by the angular faces of the piers, whence 
they project, and which so shortly after this period merged into the clustered and 
beautifully moulded shaft of early English. These rise to the upper string course 
above the windows, and from their Norman capitals we should have imagined the 
ribs of a stone vaulting to have sprung, but there is no indication of this having 
been the case. 
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It is not improbable that, owing to the bad material of the walls, these capitals 
were used as corbels for a roof of timber, as neither walls nor buttresses would 
have been adequate to stone vaulting. 

On either side of this chancel are three circular-headed windows; on the southern 
side the two end ones are enriched with a bold embattled frieze, the middle one 
with the chevron. But on the north side the reverse is the case, for the middle 
window is embattled, and the two others embellished with the chevron, so that in 
passing round the chancel this decoration becomes alternate. 

The head of the eastern window is pierced with three quatrefoils, and its 
lower portion divided into three hghts by somewhat clumsy mullions. 

On the south wall a small monument bears the following inscription:— 

‘‘Neare unto this place lyeth buried the bodyes of Mr. Thos. Holbech, that 
sometyme dwelt in Stowe Park, with Anne his wife, daughter of Anthony Yoxley, 
of Mellis, Esq., which said Anne deceased the 7th. day of Sept. An Dom. 1581, 
and the sd. Thos. deced the 16th. day of Aprill, 1591, and they left issue one 
only son named Edward.”’ 

An ancient monument on the floor of coffin shape, with a half bust in circular 
excavation, contains in a border round its edge these letters— 


4A TIEN oO INV Ee Ree eh) 


Some monuments of a similar kind lie in different parts of the church, but the 
inscriptions have been obliterated. On the pillar which supports the north-east 
angle of the tower is a plate of copper or brass, on which is engraved the 
following :— | 

*“SASPICE, RESPICE, PROSPICE. 

‘“‘In this chauncel lyeth ye bodies of Richard Burgh, of Stowe Hall, Esqr., and 
Anne his wife, descended fm the anct & noble familie of the Lord Burgh, Baron 
of Gainsborough, and next heir male of that familie; & the sd Ane was the 
eldest daughter of Anthony Dillington, of Knighton in ye Isle of Wight, Esqr.; 
had 4 sons, viz., that valiant soldyer Sir John Burgh, Collonel Gen’rall of his Maj’s. 
forces to the Isle of Rhe, in France, where he was slaine, A.D. 1627.’’ Whether 
the three others were entirely overlooked in the exploits of the ‘‘valiant soldyer”’ 
the plate does not affirm. 

The nave and transcepts are separated by a screen of indifferent workmanship; 
and it is most probable that these transcepts were anciently used as chapels. 
There is a circular window in each; but here, as throughout the church, there is 
no vestige of painted glass. On a large tablet under the tower, but within the 
church, in old letters, is inscribed 

MCCG: iI. 

The dimensions of this ancient structure are as follow:—The interior length of 
the whole building one hundred and forty-six feet; length of the chancel fifty feet, 
width twenty-four; length of the transcept eighty-six feet, width twenty-four; the 
breadth of the nave is twenty-eight feet. 

The font would appear of more recent date than the church, yet it bears the 
stamp of considerable antiquity. Gough, in his addition to Cambden, was of 
opinion that some of the rudely-sculptured figures in the west front of Lincoln 
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cathedral had been removed from a more ancient building; and it is just possible 
that the old marble font standing in a chapel of that cathedral might once 
have belonged to the mother church at Stow. The font in Stow church stands 
on a platform ascended by two steps; the base is square, with the figure of a 
dragon sculptured upon it. This is doubtless a representation of Satan, and 
signifies his abeyance or defeat through the virtue of baptismal rites. It has a 
circular shaft surrounded by eight short columns with foliated capitals. The upper 
portion is octangular, and there is a device upon each face. 

There are yet some records preserved with the signature of the diocesan at his 
palace at Stow; and the remains of a quadrangular moat near the church used 
some years since to be pointed out as having once surrounded it. That the 
bishop had a palace at Stow is without doubt, but we believe no sufficient record 
of the building remains to indicate its actual site. 

The living of Stow is a perpetual curacy of the value of £300 yearly, with 
residence and 18 acres of glebe land, in the gift of the Bishop of Lincoln. The 
chancel of the church was restored in 1852; and restoration has been made of the 
other portions of the building more recently. The register dates from 1563; and 
the tower has a peal of five bells. 

Three miles westward of Stow, on the banks of the river, is the village of 
Littleborough, answering to the ancient Segelocum. According to Horsley the 
Roman station was on the east side of the river, though the town stands on the 
western. Roman coins called swine pennies have been found here: two Roman 
altars, and other antiquities. Here was also a Roman trajectus; and it is still a 
place for passing the river, which from the opposite village is called Littleborough 
ferry. In the summer season it is often fordable. Some years since the Roman 
road was visible at a quarter of a mile from Marton; and several pieces of Roman 
pavement were found there. The ancient city might have stood more to the west, 
and being near the station would of course obtain the addition of castra, and 
Saxon ceastro. 

We may hardly visit this part of the country without lingering in the neighbourhood 
of a small market town, sometimes called Swinehead, Swineshead, and Swynstead. 

The weak and vicious John, King of England, is said to have rested here in his 
military progress from Lynn to Newark. The cowled monk, the poisoned wine cup, 
and the dying king, seem in keeping with the time and that interdiction from 
Rome under which the land lay for upwards of six years. Shakespeare makes the 
scene of the king’s death in the orchard of the abbey of Swynstead, of which no 
vestiges remain. It was of the Cistercian order of monks, founded by Robert 
Greslei, a.p. 1134. The king, however, though he sickened here, died at his castle 
at Newark, two years after the settlement of the great charter of English liberty 
at Runnymead, near Windsor. At no time had the country been reduced to so 
pitiable a condition, at once by the arrogance of Rome and the imbecility of its 
monarch. Nevertheless, in an anarchy unprecedented, in the presence of a foreign 
foe, in tumult, bloodshed, and smoking ruins, the barons of England laid the 
basis of English liberty; and in a righteous murmur of approbation drowned alike 
the priestly and the regal threatenings which accompanied those signatures yet to 
be traced on the time-honoured document significantly expressed in Magna Charta. 
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N that old town which has given a title to so many remarkable men, situated 

on the banks of the Soar, and within sight of the ancient priory of Ulverscroft, 
the tall spire of St. Mary’s Church forms a conspicuous and pleasing object. 

Its architecture embraces a variety of periods, for, sustaining the casualties of 
the times, in common with the castle near which it stands, its reparation at various 
epochs is very clearly traceable. Although much has been set down as Saxon 
work, (and, doubtless, a church existed here at a very early period,) the most 
authentic account is of its rebuilding by Robert de Bellemont, who, upon obtaining 
the earldom of Leicester from Henry the First, amongst other performances for 
his soul’s health rebuilt within the castle the Church of our Lady, placing 
secular canons with large donations therein. 

Subsequently, Robert, son of the above, transferred many of his father’s 
endowments to this church to an abbey he himself had founded at Leicester. 
Unwilling, however, to frustrate the good intentions of his father towards this 
church, he placed therein eight canons, one of whom was a dean; and these 
continued till the general dissolution of the religious houses. There is a chest in 
the vestry called an arc, used for hanging their several vestments: the hooks, which 
bear some resemblance to a kitchen crane, are seven in number. In 1400 it was 
ordained, with the bishop’s consent, that whoever was made dean should be vicar, 
for up to this period one of the canons had been vicar of the parish. The charges 
attendant on the church were partly paid by the parishioners, and partly by the 
dean. In Leland’s time there were but seven resident priests in the college within 
the parish church of St. Mary; and the vicar had a pension of eight pounds per 
annum, with no other profits excepting his residence and a little garden on the 
west side of the college. | 

The revenues of the college were granted to Edward Holt, Esq., by Queen 
Elizabeth; and subsequently to the corporation of Leicester in fee farm, which 
occasioned the vicars to be in some measure dependent on that body. This, how- 
ever, was in times long since past away; and considerable additions had been made 
to this living some sixty years since. The living, which is a vicarage,-is valued 
at 4220. 

The interior of the church is spacious: and on the south side of the nave is a 
singularly large arch of some thirty-nine feet span. The south aisle is said to have 
been built by John of Gaunt. Latterly the building has been beautifully restored; 
and the spire, which is crocketed, was completed in 1861. The church is seated 
now with oaken benches, and the pulpit and reading desk are of the same material 
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carved in very good taste. There is a memorial window at the eastern end of the 
south aisle, which was erected by subscription to the Rev. John Brown, vicar, who 
died 1845. 

The chancel is a curious specimen of ancient architecture, and the sedilia in the 
southern wall finely carved: the windows have the semicircular head, and the 
chevron moulding. There is a curious piscina, which is said to be of Saxon origin. 
Both Norman and Early English work are fine specimens of the period, and the 
window at the western end exceedingly fine in its proportion, its mouldings, and its 
tracery. There is a peculiarity in the buttresses, which are of small projection, and 
with the chevron moulding running up their extreme angles. 

The tower contains a peal of eight bells, and it is surmounted with a remarkably 
fine spire, crocketed. This spire has undergone several casualties. In 1757, on the 
day Admiral Byng was shot, one of the windows of the spire was blown out. The 
judicial murder seems to have been memorialized here, as it was subsequently in 
an admirable satire of Smollett’s. In June, 1763, it was damaged by lightning; 
and on the 1oth. of July, 1783, the lightning struck one of the steeple windows, 
splitting the stone-work to the battlements. It was then taken down and rebuilt, 
remaining in that state up to a few years since, when upon a general restoration 
of the church, the steeple was again carefully reinstated according to the original 
design. Near the north door a passage led under an old building to an area 
known as the castle yard, and at this gateway, till within some seventy or eighty 
years since, an ancient ceremony peculiarly expressive of the homage paid by the 
magistracy of Leicester to their feudal lords, was observed. This ceremony con- 
sisted in the mayor knocking for admittance, when he was received by the constable 
or porter of the castle, taking an oath of allegiance to the king as heir to the 
Lancastrian property. 

The hall, which is situated in a building opposite this gateway, and where the 
assize is held, is exceedingly curious. Its dimensions are seventy-eight feet long 
by fifty-one feet wide, and its height twenty-four. The space is divided by two 
rows of massive oaken pillars, giving an appearance to this large chamber of a 
nave and side aisles. In this, the ancient hall of the castle, parliaments have been 
held by several of the Lancastrian princes. The Earls of Leicester, and afterwards 
the Dukes of Lancaster, alternately held this court and entertained their visitors 
or vassals with the rude but plenteous hospitality of the time. The traces of a 
doorway at the south end appear to have been the entrance into the minstrels’ 
gallery. How often has the wassail and the song been suddenly changed for the 
clang of iron war in those days of York and Lancaster, when the bode had brought 
evil tidings from the marches, or the Scot had once again crossed the border. 

We cannot long remain in this locality without being reminded of the events 
which took place three hundred and eighty-four years since. We realize all the 
pomp and panoply of war, with its accompaniments of fury and despair. The storm 
of evil passions which had raged within the country for more than forty years had 
well nigh exhausted itself, and custom had induced men to think that the right 
to retain lay with the strong. Bold, unscrupulous, and cruel, the last Plantagenet 
rode into Leicester on his white courser, and made the most of those externals of 
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majesty so dazzling to the commonality of mankind. This royal assassin was how- 
ever to a great extent the creature of circumstances, for his early education, and 
subsequent apprenticeship to butchery, had made cruelty but too familiar. 

The portrait of Richard at Arundel Castle by no means impresses you with the 
idea of a deformed monster. The ‘“‘crouch-backed”’ Richard had a greater deformity 
of mind than of person. An affection of the spine is not unfrequently attended 
with extreme acuteness in perception, and bright and vigorous intellectuality with 
strong will. The circumstances of the time had changed all which might have 
been so good to evil doing. Frankness, wisdom, and energy were the elements 
which the times had resolved into boldness, craftiness, and cruelty; and the language 
which Shakespeare makes the Duke of Richmond use on the field, was doubtless 
echoed by the people, but the insult offered to his remains was but a reflection on 
their own weakness and imbecility. A great change was now coming on this land 
of ours. Four hundred and nineteen years had elapsed since it had been invaded 
and conquered by the Norman. ‘‘The Norman conquest,’ says Hume, ‘‘threw 
more authority into the hands of the sovereign, which, however, admitted of great 
control; though derived less from the general forms of the constitution, which were 
inaccurate and irregular, than from the independent power enjoyed by each Baron 
in his particular district or province. The establishment of the great charter exalted 
still higher the aristocracy, imposed regular limits on royal power, and gradually 
introduced some mixture of democracy into the constitution. But even through 
this period, from the accession of Edward the First to the death of Richard the 
Third, the condition of the commons was in nowise desirable; a kind of Polish 
aristocracy prevailed, and though the kings were limited, the people were as yet 
far from being free. It required the authority, almost absolute, of the sovereigns, 
which took place in the subsequent period, to pull down these disorderly and 
licentious tyrants, who were equally averse from peace and from freedom, and to 
establish that regular execution of the laws, which, in a following age, enabled 
the people to erect a regular and equitable plan of liberty.” 

There is a spot called ‘‘Battle-field,’’ situated about three miles south, where a 
spring of water is yet carefully protected, and from which spring tradition has it 
that Richard drank. 

The site of the Grey Friars is occupied by a factory, and in the spot where 
Richard is supposed to have been interred, an inscription has been placed. This 
is at the end of Bow Bridge, originally a foot bridge of one arch, from the friary 
near the West Bridge, over a back-water of the Soar, to the close of a garden 
called Bow churchyard. It was used by the friars in passing to a constant spring 
of limpid water at a little distance called St. Austin’s Well. 

The estimated number of men in this battle must have been nearly eighteen 
thousand, as Richard’s army is said to have nearly doubled that of Richmond’s. 
The disposition of Stanley’s troops, amounting to seven thousand, posted at 
Atherstone, was suspected by Richard, and doubtless created a panic in the army 
generally, and desperation in the heart of the king. 

About thirty-nine years since an old timbered hostel was taken down, which stood 
in High Cross Street, at the corner of Red Cross Street or Blue Boar Lane. It 
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was known as the Blue Boar Inn, and a fime specimen of the timbered house of 
the fifteenth century. 

There was a chimney on the side of it which abutted on Blue Boar Lane, which 
seemed of an earlier date than the house, built of thin brick and tiles, ornamented 
in many places with wrought stones. The room in which the king lay was very 
large, and the timbers which supported it were carved with the vine tendril, painted 
in vermilion. Many years prior to its removal a piece of glass, taken from one 
of the windows, was in preservation, on which was painted a blue bell. The 
cognizance of Richard was a blue boar; but as all memorials of it were torn 
down after the battle, it is conjectured that this inn subsequently became the Blue 
Bell. The pierced barge boards of the gable were very curious, and the structure 
altogether so interesting from historical associations, that its destruction, if 
preventible, is much to be regretted. 

A mile northward of the town there are some very interesting remains of 
Leicester Abbey, founded by Robert, second Earl of Leicester, in 1143. Becoming 
one of the order, (Black Canons,) he was buried here in 1167. 

It was in this abbey also that Cardinal Wolsey died, November 29th., 1530, on 
his journey from York to London. In this journey he had been entertained by 
the Earl of Shrewsbury for a space of eighteen days, when he was seized with 
illness. Nevertheless, he continued onward to Nottingham, and the next day to 
Leicester, where the abbot and monks came forth to meet him, at which time the 
cardinal made use of those expressions, which created the suspicion of premeditated 
death,—‘‘Father Abbot, I have come hither to lay my bones among you.’ From 
the nature of the illness, if we may believe the statements at the time, there does 
not appear the slightest grounds for such suspicion. 

From time to time many interesting memorials have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leicester. In the town museum is to be seen a Roman milestone, 
discovered on the Fosse road in 1771; and amongst other curiosities a fine 
specimen of tesselated pavement, which was discovered here in 1830. 

Some Roman camps are yet to be traced; and barrows on the hills of various 
tribes have been frequently met with. 

In lingering on the various sites to which something more or less of interest is 
attached, the sequestered and picturesque one of Ulverscroft engages the attention; 
~and in a review of those changes which immediately followed the great event of 
the 22nd. of August, 1485, at Market Bosworth, we find the first blow to a 
feudalism and priestly domination which had harassed the country for four centuries. 
Looking at these mouldering walls and crumbling mouldings, we think how short 
a time elapsed between their dissolution and that change of dynasty the field at 
Bosworth had occasioned; and as we gaze upon the tangled but friendly ivy, or 
the gnarled roots which interlace and support this beauty in decay, we cannot but 
remember the sacrifice of reason too frequently made for their existence and 
support; nor should we forget, in the history of the past, the necessity for the 
secular arm to keep in check either the cowled monk or the mitred priest in ey 
arrogant assumption of supremacy which would crush opinion. 
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ST. PETER, DUNSTABLE, BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Ape traveller on a branch line of the North-Western Railway who is borne 

through the country of Luton and Dunstable, will hardly be prepared to realize 
the condition of the land or the people of this locality in the times of the first 
Henry. The first thirty-four years of Norman rule had so filled the land with 
discontent, that the wayfarers northward (for in those days this was a frequent way 
to the north,) found to their cost the evils of the times, in the banditti which 
infested the wild and tangled greenwood shades of England. The robber’s life at 
this period, however, awakens sufficient interest to exclude repudiation; for in 
examining the loose morality of the period, we must come to the conclusion that 
the greater the man the bigger the thief, as a rule. The difference of the terms 
lay in the embattled towers, and the deep shadows of the forest, but the banquet 
was obtained with as unscrupulous a disregard for honesty by the one, who regaled 
under the open timbered roof, as in the other who caroused under the star-lit 
canopy of the skies. 

Certain monkish legends inform us that in the commencement of the twelfth 
century a notorious robber named Dunne, or Dunning, infested this place, and from 
this circumstance it was called Dun’s or Dunning’s stable. His exploits seem to 
have carried sufficient terror with them to induce the king to alleviate to some 
extent the grievance. He who instituted the High Court of Parliament had 
sufficient discernment to perceive that simply hanging these thieves “without 
redemption,”’ or plucking out the eyes of others, did in nowise abate the nuisance; 
and for the protection of the general public he ordered the shelter of these robbers 
in the shape of these woods to be cleared, built a palace called Kingsbury, and 
to induce his subjects to settle near him he granted lands at low rent, the privilege 
of a market, and many grants beside. By such means a considerable town shortly 
rose, and in the year 1131 he founded a priory near his palace of Kingsbury, 
consisting of Black Canons, and dedicated to St. Peter. All the lands belonging 
to the town, with the whole manor of Dunstable were the endowments the king 
bestowed upon this monastery, and very many were the privileges which the monks 
and their servants enjoyed. The prior was invested with considerable authority, 
having the power of life and death, and the right of sitting with the king’s 
judges itinerant. Henry kept his Christmas at his palace here in 1123, and 
received here with much splendour an embassy from the Earl of Anjou. 
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The grants to the priory were confirmed by other monarchs, and John, in 1204, 
gave this palace of Kingsbury to the prior and convent, with certain reservations. 

The great privileges granted to the priors of Dunstable in a few years led 
them to intemperate exactions, and frequent disturbances between the clergy and 
laity were the consequence. In 1229, so incensed were the latter, that the tithes 
and offerings were withdrawn, the prior’s horses pounded, and his corn scattered; 
and notwithstanding the ringleaders were excommunicated, they were sufficiently 
inflexible to declare they would go to the devil rather than be so exorbitantly 
taxed. . 

The last prior of Dunstable was Gervase Markham, a very active instrument in 
the divorce of Henry the Eighth from Queen Catherine, and much of the business 
relating to this transaction was carried on here, till finally the sentence of divorce 
was pronounced by Archbishop Cranmer in the Chapel of Our Lady. Markham, 
with many of the monks, subscribed to the Act of Supremacy in 1534. In 1553 
the prior died, having received an annual pension of £60 from the dissolution of 
the monastery to this date. He was buried in the church. 

But little now remains of this once important establishment, and the present 
church is simply the nave of the conventual one. At the eastern end may still 
be seen the clustered columns which supported the original tower, the church 
being cruciform, with this central feature, and exhibiting all the varieties of style 
from the Norman to the late pointed. The western front is particularly beautiful, 
the principal entrance being arched with mouldings, in which the most fanciful 
sculptures appear, combining human figures, foliage, and animals. A lesser door 
to the north of this entrance is also much enriched. A row of circular arches 
between these doors are composed alternately of greater and lesser joints, and 
form a remarkable decoration of this front. Several pointed arches above this 
smaller door seem to have contained statues, judging from the pedestals yet 
remaining. Above these are six arches, in addition to three larger ones 
immediately over the great door. This arrangement formed the front of the 
gallery called the rood loft, from which on especial occasions the holy cross was 
exhibited, and many of those monkish miracles performed, which, although an 
indirect source of profitable revenue, were in the main so unwholesome and 
mischievous in their tendency. 

The interior of the church is Norman and transition Norman, partaking some- 
times of the massive shaft and the clustered pier and column; the arches are 
semicircular, and decorated with the chevron moulding. At the eastern end the 
original groined stone roof is yet remaining. 

In 1720 a picture of the ‘“‘Lord’s Supper’? was presented to the parish, painted 
by Sir James Thornhill; and within the church are several monuments as memen- 
toes of the families of Aynescombe, Chew, Marsh, and Dickenson, considerable 
benefactors to the town. The priory gate, which led to the offices and lodgings 
of the priory, is still standing, though much ruined and defaced. It is at a little 
distance to the south-west of the church. 

The roof of the church is very finely carved in oak, and the south aisle had 
been restored some time prior to 1854. This living is a rectory in the gift of the 
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Lord Chancellor, and its annual value £150. The queen is the lady of the manor. 
We cannot contemplate the remains of this venerable pile of ecclesiastical building 
without associating therewith some events in the life of its founder. A prince of 
considerable erudition, eloquence, and judgment, with an affability especially 
adapted to the diplomacy of the time, and a courage which never failed in 
emergency. The cautious policy adopted in the controversy with Pascal, who then 
occupied the papal chair, in respect of the investitures of ecclesiastical benefices, 
is especially worthy consideration. The prudence and temper of the king appear’ 
in nothing more conspicuous than in the management of this delicate affair; 
where he was always sensible that it had become necessary for him to resign 
his whole crown in order to preserve the most invaluable jewels in it. 

“The policy of the court of Rome,” says Hume, “has been commonly much 
admired; and men judging by success have bestowed the highest eulogies on 
that prudence by which a power from such slender beginnings could advance 
without force of arms, to establish a universal and almost absolute monarchy 
in Europe. But the wisdom of such a long succession of men who filled the 
papal throne, and who were of such different ages, tempers, and interests, is not 
intelligible, and could never have place in nature. The instrument, indeed, with 
which they wrought, the ignorance and superstition of the people, is so gross an 
engine, of such universal prevalence, and so little liable to accident and disorder, 
that it may be successful even in the most unskilful hands; and scarcely any 
indiscretion can frustrate its operations. While the court of Rome was openly 
abandoned to the most flagrant disorders, even while it was torn with schisms 
and factions, the power of the church made daily a sensible progress in Europe; 
and the temerity of Gregory and the caution of Pascal were equally fortunate 
in promoting it. The clergy, feeling the necessity which they lay under of 
being protected against the violence of princes, or vigour of the laws, were well 
pleased to adhere to a foreign head, who, being removed from the fear of the 
civil authority, could freely employ the whole power of the church in defending 
her ancient or usurped properties and privileges when invaded in any particular 
country. 

The monks, desirous of an independence on their diocesans, professed a still 
more devoted attachment to the triple crown; and the stupid people possessed 
neither science nor reason which they could oppose to the most exorbitant 
pretensions. Nonsense passed for demonstration; the most criminal means were 
sanctified by the piety of the end; treaties were not supposed to be binding 
where the interests of God were concerned. The ancient laws and customs of 
states had no authority against a divine right; impudent forgeries were received 
as authentic monuments of antiquity; and the champions of holy church, if 
successful, were celebrated as heroes, if unfortunate, were worshipped as martyrs; 
and all events thus turned out equally to the advantage of clerical usurpations. 
Pascal himself was, in the course of this very controversy concerning investitures, 
involved in circumstances, and necessitated to follow a conduct, which would have 
drawn disgrace and ruin on any temporal prince who had been so unfortunate 
as to fall into a like situation.”’ 
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The difficulties of Henry had been materially increased by his situation at the 
commencement of his reign, which had obliged him to pay great court to the 
Primate Anselm, a prelate celebrated for zeal, piety, and austerity of manners, 
and whose influence over a bigoted populace made him a dangerous instrument 
in the hands of those politicians who would not have scrupled to declare for 
their primate against their sovereign. 

The clear and foreseeing judgment of Henry throughout this controversy 
brought about a certain reactionary influence which had all due weight in sub- 
sequent reigns, and but with rare exceptions, the aggressive acts of the papacy 
were more qualified by popular estimation in this than in any other country of 
Europe even up to the reformation. 

This event, however, took place about twenty-four years previously to the 
founding of that monastery, the church of which is now under notice, and the 
liberality of the king’s endowments to this church is evidence sufficient of his 
desire to retain so powerful an ally. 

Apart from superstition or beclouded intellect in these monks of old, one 
saving grace (and a most important one) they certainly possessed. This was 
that charity which dwells within the heart and not upon the lip. True it may 
be, it was at a time when all men accepted the same creed, but the fraternity 
received their lay brother as a christian; his poverty was mot crime, and that 
hospitality which helped him on his way was rendered as a christian duty. 
The wholesome food, the comfortable draught, or the replenished scrip, were 
given with a benediction. If the ecclesiastical pile were palatial through the 
liberality of the laity, the dole was as generous in cases of necessity and want; 
we had our ‘unions’? then, but they were zo¢ the “‘unions” which genteel 
conventionalism subscribes to with unenquiring irresponsibility, and ‘‘our dear 
brother’? was a fact in affirmation, and recognised more frequently than as now, 
but at the margin of the grave! 
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[ROE midway between the city of Gloucester and the beautiful vale of 

Evesham, the borough of Tewkesbury furnishes us with a church of especial 
interest. Made parochial at the dissolution of the monasteries, it comes fairly 
under notice as a Rural Church, and one of considerable interest, not only in 
respect of its architecture, but for those historical events of which Tewkesbury and 
its immediate neighbourhood have been the theatre. Situated at the confluence of 
the Avon and the Severn, the land is somewhat inundated occasionally by the 
waters of these rivers, but the temporary inconvenience is more than counterbalanced 
by their fertilizing effects upon the soil. 

Tradition ascribes the derivation of name to Theocus, a hermit, who dwelt on 
the banks of the Severn, and near this spot. This town of Theocus, or Theot as 
contracted by the Saxons, was named Deotisbyrg or Theotisbyrg, and in Domesday 
Book it is called Theodechesberie. Two Saxon brothers, Odo and Dodo, dukes of 
Mercia, are said to have been the founders of this abbey in 715. These two 
brothers died in the year 725, and were buried at Pershore, near Worcester. 

A principal patron of this abbey appears to have been Hugh, a nobleman of 
Mercia, about the year 800, and in his time Briteric king of the West Saxons was 
buried here, as was also the said Hugh in 812. From this date till 980 nothing 
of importance is related; but at this period, it was made an appendage to the 
Abbey of Cranbourne, in Dorsetshire, by Haylward the Fair. Bithric, his grandson, 
then became its patron, and this brings us to the period of the seizure of the 
estates by William the First, and as part of the honour of Gloucester it was made 
the property of the queen. At her death it reverted to the crown, when it was 
granted to Robert Fitz Hamon by William Rufus. 

At the request of Fitz Hamon’s wife Sybil, and Girald an abbot of Cranbourne, 
the greater part of the monastery and church was rebuilt, and large possessions 
given for its use. 

So bountiful were Fitz Hamon’s donations that he was considered its second 
founder. 

Mabel, Fitz Hamon’s eldest daughter, married Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
natural son of Henry the First, and this nobleman was a considerable benefactor to 
the abbey. 

William, his son and heir, confirmed all the grants made by his ancestors, and 
greatly increased its possessions by further endowments. William’s youngest 
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daughter, Isabel, was married to John Duke of Cornwall, afterwards King of 
England. Soon after his divorce from his wife, which took place on his accession 
to the crown, she married Geoffrey de Mandeville, Earl of Essex, and after Geoffrey’s 
death she married Hubert de Burgh, Chief Justice of England, and finally dying 
without issue, the honour of Gloucester descended to Almeric de Montfort, her 
nephew, who also dying without issue, was succeeded by Gilbert de Clare, who had 
married Amice, second daughter of the aforesaid William, Earl of Gloucester. The 
lordship of Tewkesbury was given to Eleanor, eldest daughter of Gilbert de Clare, 
who married Hugh le Despenser the younger, and in this family it continued till 
the year 1414. 

By the marriage of the heiress Isabel, it was conveyed to Richard Beauchamp, 
Lord Abergavenny, and afterwards Earl of Worcester, killed at the siege of Meaux 
in 1421. The widow, procuring a dispensation from the pope, married her 
husband’s cousin-german, Richard Beauchamp, third Earl of Warwick, whom she 
survived. 

Large additions were made to the abbey’s possessions by this lady, as also by 
her son Henry, who was succeeded in the estates by his sister Anne, married to 
Richard Nevil, Earl of Salisbury, who was afterward created Earl of Warwick, 
generally known as the king-maker. After the death of Warwick, his countess 
sought safety in flight. Edward the Fourth, now monarch in consideration of his 
sisters-in-law, (by the marriage of his brother the Duke of Clarence,) divided the 
inheritance. between them. By this division the manor of Tewkesbury was possessed 
by Isabel, the wife of Clarence, who died in childbed at Warwick 1476. The un- 
happy child of this marriage, Edward Plantagenet, last male heir of the house of 
York, was beheaded in the Tower of London by order of Henry the Seventh. Henry 
hereupon seized the inheritance under a forced conveyance from his grandmother, 
the Countess of Warwick and Salisbury. Continuing with the crown till 1547, this 
lordship of Tewkesbury was then granted to Sir Thomas Seymour by Edward the Sixth; 
but on his attainder it again reverted to the crown, and in 1609 James the First sold 
the manor and lordship to the corporation, with various privileges, for the sum of 
£2,455 7s. 49d. 

These are the names of those associated in historical romance with this beautiful 
remnant of past times. Terror and bloodshed accompanies it nearly up to the time 
when the commercial James effected a sale of it to the corporation. The abbey 
church, which is nearly all that remains of the extensive monastery, is a fine 
specimen of the elaboration of the Gothic architects. The Norman, in its enriched 
character, is prominent in its design: but the early and late pointed styles are fine 
specimens of the time, and in the alterations and additions the same characteristics 
of ingenuity and elaboration may be traced up to the fifteenth century. 

In the cathedral form, it consists of a nave, choir, transcepts, and central tower. 
It has an addition of several chapels, they adjoin the aisles and impart a peculiarly 
agreeable irregularity to the outline of the southern side of the building. They 
are in number six, and were private chapels or oratories. Many tombs of persons 
of distinction are here, but they have been much defaced. Much damage to this 
beautiful work was done by the soldiers of Cromwell, who were quartered in this 
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church; and the chapel of Our Lady, which stood at the eastern end, became 
entirely demolished many years since. 

The length of the church is 300 feet, the transcept 120 feet. The choir and 
side aisles measure 70 feet in breadth, and the western front 100 feet: the height 
from area to roof 120 feet, and the tower 152 feet. This tower is very curiously 
and elaborately decorated; the upper portion containing three tiers of arcades— 
the arches in the middle tier are intersected. The interior of the church is 
remarkably impressive. Massive columns separate the nave from the side aisles, 
and four piers form the foundation for the central tower. From these columns 
and piers spring semicular Norman arches, and above those opening on the nave 
is a triforium of double round-headed arches. This somewhat massive Norman 
work is beautifully contrasted by the light and graceful pointed architecture of 
the choir. The apse is hexagonal, and separated from the aisles by six columns, 
and beneath the arches springing from these columns, are several highly 
ornamental and curious monuments. The windows above these are enriched with 
stained glass of a very early date: and a very fine series of genealogical portraits 
in this material of the Clares, Earls of Gloucester, and the De Spenser family, are 
considered valuable for the accurate representation of the costume of the time. 

In Lyson’s ‘Antiquities of Gloucestershire’? much ingenious speculation has 
been made to determine the persons whom these beautiful monumental memorials 
commemorate. At the western end of the church a large circular arch springs from 
six clustered columns on the inward splay, containing within its circular enrichment 
a very fine specimen of the perpendicular window. The monastery was an institution 
for monks of the Benedictine order, and some remains of the abbey buildings, of 
the cloisters, and more especially of the Gate House, yet are to be seen. This 
latter is embattled, and large gurgoyles project from the centre, and from the 
angles of the string course beneath the battlements. A stone staircase on its 
western side leads to the top of this gateway, and a niche (beneath the string 
course, and between two square-headed windows of fifteenth century work,) has a 
very enriched canopy. In the old work which remains of the cloisters the rich 
panelling of the late pointed style is well worth study and inspection. 

At the dissolution, the revenues of this monastery were valued at £1,595 175. 6a., 
and the plate was also of considerable value. John Wakeman, its last abbot, 
surrendered its possession in 1539, and became Bishop of Gloucester. One of the 
seven copies of the Magna Charta, and the Charter de Foresta, were deposited 
here. Its abbots were frequently summoned to parliament, and from a very early 
date this abbey was one of considerable influence and importance. 

The register dates from 1558, and the present living is in the gift of the Lord 
Chancellor. 

In the line of the Bristol and Birmingham railway some singularly fine specimens 
of a former wall have been discovered, as also the remains of a Roman road at 
the ‘‘Mythe,’ a hamlet. of the parish, on the banks of the Severn, and in the 
direction of Ripple. 

Tewkesbury was the scene of the twelfth battle between the Yorkists and 
Lancastrians, fought on the 4th. of May, 1471. According to Speed, the historian, 
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“that fatall period of King Henry the Sixth his government, and the wound of 
the Lancastrian cause, for in a Battle there fought, Prince Edward, onely Sonne of 
King Henry, had his braines dashed out in most shameful manner: the Queen, his 
mother, taken prisoner, and most of their favourites slain or beheaded.”’ 

It is somewhat remarkable that at a period when these monastic institutions were 
at their best, and priestly influence was at its greatest, this struggle for regal 
supremacy, which deluged the plains of England with. the blood of her bravest and 
most potent men, should have continued so long. In 1471, within but eighteen 
days of the battle of Barnet, in which the courteous and the brilliant Earl of 
Warwick was slain, the unhappy Margaret, accompanied by her son, landed on the 
southern shores of England, once again to try her strength in defence of her 
husband’s right against the Yorkists. With her came John Longstrother, prior of 
St. John’s, Lord Wenlock, and divers knights and esquires. Hearing upon her 
arrival at Weymouth that her husband is prisoner, and of the disaster at Barnet, 
her courage fails her; but reassured by the presence of Courtney, Eagmeor 
Devonshire, the Duke of Somerset, and others, and her army increasing in its 
march through Devon, Somerset, and Gloucester, her intention is to pass into 
Wales, there to meet Jasper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke. The rapid and expeditious 
Edward, however, resolves to cross this junction, and overtaking the queen at 
this spot, disperses her army with the slaughter of about three thousand men. The 
cup is not yet full for the wretched queen; her son, now eighteen, is brought before 
the gallant Edward, who (according to the best received accounts) upon frivolous 
pretence strikes the youth on the mouth with his gauntlet, which is sufficient signal 
for Gloucester, Clarence, Rivers, Gray, to despatch him with their daggers. A few 
days subsequently and the king (Henry) dies in the Tower of London, as is 
presumed by the hand of Gloucester. Widowed, childless, and forsaken, the 
miserable Margaret drains to the dregs the bitter draught, and the citizens of 
London receive the new king with acclamations of joy! 

This monastery, with its beautiful abbey, in all its elaborateness of design and 
delicacy of tracery, was in the perfection of its beauty at this period. 

The Aves and the Pater Nosters were many and oft, and matins.and even-song 
were performed with careful intonation. Within short distance of this cloistered 
fane, however, and through the ensanguined mist, we see the brother shedding his 
brother’s blood; nay, the clang of armed men ring within these walls for sanctuary 
as for vengeance! But where is the spiritual power of these sons of the church 
in such crisis? Where the anathema, and the excommunication which four hundred 
and five years previously had been employed to trample out the Saxon dynasty, 
and at the bidding of an adventurer to pronounce ‘‘Him in whose breast beat the 
Heart of England”’ as the ‘“‘Accursed of God?’’ Shall we pause for a reply from 
that znfalibelity which knows no change in opinion? from that zfaliibihty which, 
opposed as it is to those laws which regulate the universal Being, is conservative 
and not progressive? from that znfallidility which would infer that the author of 
our being has been its destroyer rather than its creator? 
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STRATFORD-ON-AVON, WARWICKSHIRE. 


aps the heart and centre of England and county of Warwickshire, on the banks 

of the pleasant Avon river, and midst the waving of green boughs of lime 
and elm, there is a cruciform church dedicated as above. Though not so 
venerable a structure as many of our rural churches, it possesses an interest 
beyond most, for it is the neighbourhood of our poet Shakspeare’s birth. And 
this church contains all that remains of that incomparable genius. 

There is mention of a church here in the Domesday Book, but in the present 
structure no portion of Saxon work is traceable. 

The charnel-house, which was removed about the year 1800, seems to have been 
the only portion which could be ascribed to that era. At the junction of the 
nave and transcept is a square tower of somewhat low proportion, and surmounting 
this tower was originally a wooden spire forty-two feet high. This was removed, 
and the present octangular one of stone erected in 1764. It has been built at 
a variety of eras, but the greater portion of the work is of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

The interior of the church is divided into nave, two aisles, a transcept, and 
chancel. Six hexagonal shafts support pointed arches in the nave; and over a 
doorway which forms an entrance to this division of the church on the west are 
three niches which formerly contained statues, and a fine window very nearly the 
width of the nave occupies the space above. 

Two altars, the one dedicated to the Holy Trinity, the other to St. Peter and 
St. Paul, formerly stood at the eastern end. In the fourteenth century, John de 
Stratford, Bishop of Winchester, rebuilt the south aisle, at the east end of which he 
founded a chapel to St. Thomas 4 Becket. The ascent to this altar and the 
mutilated remains of the three canopied recesses, or stalls, where some years since 
to be seen in their unrestored state. A chapel dedicated to the Holy Virgin, 
and subsequently occupied by the monuments of the Clopton family, is at the end 
of the north aisle. Late in the fifteenth century, Dr. Thomas Balshall, warden 
of the College of Stratford, erected the present chancel, which is lighted by five 


large windows on either side, and which formerly were decorated with painted 
i N 
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glass. The seats or recesses, probably for the use of the priests and deacons, again 
recur here, and a range of stalls round the western end exhibit some curious carving | 
on the lower portions of them. This chancel has an open timbered roof, and 
its general effect is exceedingly good. 

The church of the Holy Trinity remained collegiate till the dissolution of the 
monastic institutions, for John de Stratford, Bishop of Winchester, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, founded a chantry in the chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr, 
adjoining the south aisle of this church. This was in the 5th. of Edward the Third, 
and it consisted of a warden and four priests. Ralph de Stratford, (afterwards 
Bishop of London,) in the 26th. of Edward the Third, and who was a principal 
benefactor, erected a habitation for the priests adjoining the west side of the 
churchyard, subsequently called the college. At the dissolution, the revenues, 
according to Tanner, were valued at £123 12s. 9d@., clear of reprises. Until the 
close of the eighteenth century, the building remained, but the whole was taken 
down by Edmund Battersbee, of Stratford, in 1799—1800. There are many interesting 
monuments within the church, but the chief attraction lies in that flat slab which 
covers the dust of William Shakspeare, whose aphorisms apply to every age, and 
whose knowledge of the human heart under every circumstance and variety of 
passion, seems to have been an intuition. A few feet from the wall, against which 
the charnel-house formerly stood, is this flat stone, with the following engraved 
inscription :— 

GOOD FREND FOR IESUS SAKE FORBEARE 
TO DIGGE HE DVST ENCLOASED HEARE 
BLESTE BE YE MAN YT SPARES HES STONES 
AND CVRST BE HE YT MOVES MY BONES. 


These doggrel lines are said to have been “written by himself a little while 
before his death,’ but this is doubtful, although the horror Shakspeare had 
entertained of the removal of the bones from the grave to the charnel-house 
might have furnished the subject for such inscription. This charnel-house might 
indeed have suggested to him those passages in reference to such in ‘*Romeo 
and Juliet,’ and in ‘‘Hamlet.’’ It was, as before stated, of great antiquity, and 
contained a vast collection of these bones. They were carefully covered over, 
and the dilapidated building removed at the request of the churchwardens in the 
year 1800. ‘Inarched between two Corinthian columns of black marble, . with 
gilded bases and capitals, is placed the half-length effigy of Shakspeare, a 
cushion before him, and a pen in his right hand, the left rests upon a scroll. 
Above the entablature are his armorial bearings. The tilting spear point 
upwards, and a falcon supporting a spear for the crest. Over the arms is a 
death’s head, ‘and on each side is a boy’s figure in a sitting posture, one holding 
a spade, and the other (whose eyes are closed) bearing in one hand an inverted 
torch, and resting the other on a skull.” 

Originally this effigy of Shakspeare was coloured to resemble life, and before 
touched by innovation thus described:—Eyes of light hazel, hair and beard auburn. 
The dress consisted of a scarlet doublet, »ver which was a loose black gown. 
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The lower part of the cushion before him crimson, the upper portion green, 
with gilt tassels. This monument was repaired in 1748, and in this repair the 
original colours were preserved. In 1793 however, the bust and the figures were 
painted white, at the request of Mr. Malone. 

The eyebrows are strongly marked, the forehead unusually high, the head nearly 
bald, and the face exhibiting that habitual composure which the highest stage of 
intellect usually imparts. 

The monument of John Combe, Esq., who died the 1oth. of July, 1614, is at 
the eastern end of the chancel. The effigy of deceased is habited in a long gown, 
and he holds a book in his hand. An inscription notices some charitable bequests 
made by him, concluding with this obsevation, ‘‘Virius post funera vivit.”’ 

All interest, however, becomes absorbed in the recollection of the poet and 
the several members of his family. Here lies the poet’s eldest daughter, Susanna. 
The next inscription is to her husband, Dr. John Hall, and the third inscription 
is to Thomas Nashe, who married Shakspeare’s only grand-daughter. The next is 
that over the poet’s grave, before alluded to, and the last, which is immediately 

under the poet’s monument, marks the resting-place of Anne his wife. 

At New Place, the former abode of Shakspeare, the Queen Henrietta Maria 
was some time entertained. On the 22nd. of June, 1643, she entered the town 
of Stratford triumphantly, having left Newark on the 16th. At the head of 
3,000 foot, 1,500 horse, 150 waggons, and a train of artillery, she met Prince 
Rupert, also accompanied by a large body of troops. She remained here three 
weeks, went to the plain of Kineton on the 13th. of July, to meet the king, and 
accompanied him hence to Oxford. 

It was at this period of the unhappy feud between the king and Pavlianiene 
that articles of high treason were drawn up against the queen, and it was 
by Susanna, the eldest daughter of Shakspeare, and relict of Dr. Hall, that her 
majesty was received at New Place. 

A few miles from Stratford-on-Avon is a romantic retreat known as Guy’s 
Cliff. Formerly an oratory existed on this cliff, and St. Dubritius (whose episcopal 
seat was at Warwick, anterior to the Saxons) dedicated it to St. Mary Magdalen, 
placing a hermit here, whose cell was hollowed in the native rock; and here it 
was that the famous Guy, Earl of Warwick, sheltered him from his enemies, and, 
according to Dugdale, ‘‘Received ghostly comfort from the hermit he abode with 
till his death.” 

It is affirmed that this retreat was a favourite spot of Shakspeare’s, and its short 
distance from the poet’s home renders it probable. 

In the porter’s lodge at Warwick Castle, some years ago, visitors were invited 
-to inspect several enormous pieces of armour, which tradition asserted that famous 
earl had worn, as also many curiosities indicative of his uncommon strength. 

The town of Warwick is beautifully situated on the north bank of the Avon, 
and appears to be a place of considerable antiquity. The Britons had a very 
early settlement here, and its origin is attributed to Guthline, or Kimbeline, a 
British king, who was cotemporary with the birth of Christ. Guiderius (Kimbeline’s 
son and successor) is said to have enlarged it, and granted it many privileges. 
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Subsequently it was nearly destroyed by the Picts and the Scots, and lay in a 
state of ruin and desolation till rebuilt by the famous Caractacus. 

Dugdale ascribes the erection of Warwick Castle to Ethelstide or Ethelfleda, 
daughter to King Alfred, who in 915 caused the dungeon to be made, which was 
of considerable strength, and built on the west side of the present castle. 

Five miles and a half from Warwick, and about the same distance south-east 
of Coventry, the picturesque ruins of Kenilworth renew the days of Leicester and 
Elizabeth; and whilst we listen for the clink on the anvil, and the spright by which 
Sir Walter Scott has introduced us to one of his most charming representations, 
we run through its history in remembrance from the days of Geoffrey de Clinton, 
who founded it in the days of Henry the First, to the evening of the goth. of 
July, 1575, when the Queen (Elizabeth,) was entertained here for’ the space of 
nineteen days, at a cost of £1,000 per day, with every diversity of amusement, of 
masque and music, interludes and hunting. Among other compliments paid her 
majesty on this occasion, the great clock fixed on Cesar’s tower was stopped, that 
time should stand still whilst the country enjoyed so great a blessing! 

In the time of Cromwell it was sold by the parliament, and the lead and other 
materials being removed its decay became speedy; much pains was however taken 
some seventy years since to secure the remains from further injury. 

In Bishop Gibson’s edition of Cambden occurs the following:—‘‘Near this castle 
they still find balls of stone, sixteen inches in diameter, supposed to have been 
thrown in slings’’ (projected by engines) ‘‘in the time of the baron’s war.’ This 
was during the six month’s siege, when Henry de Hastings, who had been 
appointed governor by Simon de Montfort held it against King Henry the Third, 
which, through the circumstance of pestilence breaking out among the garrison, 
terminated in honourable surrender. 

The priory, or rather the remains thereof, are not less interesting than the 
castle; and whether military, monastic, or domestic, a concentration of interesting 
associations vibrate in the memory, and invite us to realize in the imagination 
that which has long passed away. One circumstancé, however, is attached to this 
central county of England, which will ever make it more dear to the Englishman, 
that it was the birthplace, as it was the home, and finally the resting-place of 
Shakspeare. 
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